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PROSPECTUS. 


As intercourse with the inhabitants of foreign countries becomes more easy and rapid, and therefore 
more frequent, we naturally become more interested in whatever represents, or exercises an influence upon 
their social, moral, and political condition. Hence it arises that reprints and translations are multiplied 
among us; and even works which, had they proceeded from the pen of an American author, would have 
been rejected with contempt or indignation, meet with a favorable reception from an American public, 
simply because they are supposed to convey information respecting the state of society, the manners, and 
the mind of the countries in which they originally appeared. 

It is an undoubted fact that the periodical literature of Europe, and especially that of England, Germany, 
and France, exercises a very powerful influence, not only in directing the taste, but also in forming the 
opinions of the educated classes in those countries; and it is a legitimate and a wholesome influence, since, 
as is well known, the ablest scholars, the greatest statesmen, the most learned divines, the most eminent 
men in every department of science and art, are engaged in furnishing the stores of intellectual wealth from 
which that influence is derived. There is scarcely a distinguished man in either of the countries which have 
been mentioned, whose name is not enrolled in the list of contributors to one or more of its periodical 
publications. 

A selection from the contents of these works, supplying the great reading community of the United 
States with a valuable and interesting fund of information, extending over the various departments of liter- 
ature, and embracing topics of both permanent and temporary importance, is thought to be a desideratum. 
For although reprints of a few of the leading English reviews and magazines are published, and a selection 
from the same works has for some years been issued, they but imperfectly supply the want which is believed 
to exist; since it forms no part of their design to throw open to the American public the treasures contained 
in the periodical literature of France and Germany, scarcely, if at all, inferior to that of England. 

This work has therefore been projected, of which the following are to be the leading features: it will contain 

1. A carefully made selection of articles from the best English periodicals ; 

2. Faithful and well-executed translations from those of Germany and France; 

3. Original articles, occasionally, on subjects of national importance ; 

4. Short notices of new works; lists of the more important books published or announced for publication, 
and intelligence on subjects connected with the literature of Europe and America. 

It is intended to supply, in its successive numbers, a series of striking pictures of the constantly varying 
aspect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the bent of public opinion, in the most refined 
and intellectual countries of Europe ; and is, therefore, not inaptly, called THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

It will be issued weekly, in numbers containing generally 48 pages, imperial octavo, neatly printed, on 
good paper, and in fair type. Thirteen numbers will form a volume, to which a title-page and index will 
be furnished; subscribers thus receiving annually four large and handsome volumes, each consisting of at 
least five hundred pages, and containing the most interesting productions of the best foreign authors of the 
present day. 

Terms. — The price to subscribers will be six DOLLARS a year, payable on delivery of the first number. 

0G> Subscriptions and communications relative to the work, to be addressed, post-paid, to the publisher, 
Mr. John M. Whittemore, 114 Washington street, Boston, “for the editors and proprietors of the Daguerre- 
Otype” 

N. B.—Subseribers can receive the work as they prefer, either month’y, in PARTS containing 4 or 5 Nos., 
or weekly, in SINGLE Nos. They are requested, in ordering the work, to intimate their wishes in this respect, 
and to specify accurately their address, and the mode of transmission most convenient to themselves. 
0S~ Remittances received for any period. 

















































Believing that a work like that proposed in the foregoing Prospectus, conducted ably, and on right 
principles, would exert an important influence, I wish the present effort great success. 


Manton EAsTBuRN. 
Boston, March 16, 1847. _ 





I concur with Bishop Eastburn in the foregoing opinion; and from what I understand of the gentlemen 
interested in the proposed work, I should confidently anticipate that it will be well conducted. 


Cambridge, 17th March, 1847. Rowsen Svanete. 





Such a work as is contemplated in the foregoing Prospectus will be useful in diffusing a knowledge of 
the various efforts of the European mind in our age; particularly those which are now little known in our 
country, and are inaccessible to many persons, because they are locked in foreign languages. 


s SuMNER. 
Boston, March 17, 1847. Cuartes Sum 





The plan of the work is such as meets a want in our community of literature, that is in no way at present 
supplied. It differs from that of the Foreign Quarterly, which gives but a very imperfect view of what is 
going on upon the Continent of Europe in the Republic of Letters. If fully carried out, the Daguerreotype 
will succeed that in this country, and be more useful and satisfactory. I would hope that such a work may 
speedily commence, under the most encouraging prospects of public favor. 


Fi Moses Strvarr. 
Theol. Sem., Andover, March 19, 1847. 





The plan strikes me favorably; and I have no doubt that a journal of the kind, ably conducted, will com- 
mend itself to the approbation of the public. 


C. C. Ferron. 
Cambridge, 20 March. 





0S Other gentlemen also have commended the proposed work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A new candidate for public favor is generally expected to state the grounds upon which 
he rests his claims for that patronage to which he aspires. In accordance with this rule 


we proceed to make a few introductory remarks, which will, however, be as brief as the 


cecasion permits. 


And first we would observe that we are entering upon ground which is as yet unoccu- 
pied. We aim at no competition with any already-existing work. We know that there 
are works, the design of which may at first sight appear to be somewhat similar, and we | 
gladly recognize their value; but an examination of the plan which is detailed in our 
prospectus will prove the correctness of the remark made by the distinguished scholar 
to whose commendation we refer, that the “want” which we propose to meet “in our 


community of literature, is in no way at present supplied.” 


The DAGUERREOTYPE is, as the name imports, designed to reflect a faithful image of 
what is going on abroad in the great Republic of Letters; and, in order that this purpose 


may be accomplished, it will be our aim to make the several parts of which it shall consist 


combine together, and produce one harmonious whole. England, France, and Germany 


will yield to us the treasures of their periodical literature; and it will be our task to select 
from the heterogeneous mass whatever seems to be of greatest value, as indicating and 
portraying the mind and the manners, the tone of public opinion and the direction of the 
public taste, in those three greatest nations of Europe, thus to present the American 
reader with a picture in which the characteristic features will all be reflected, and of 


which, though the lights and shades may at times be somewhat strongly marked, the gen- 
eral fidelity will be unquestionable. 





In accomplishing this work, we hope both to amuse and to instruct our readers. The 


citizens of these States are frequently charged by foreign writers with national vanity; 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 


but there is one characteristic of vanity in which we are certainly wanting, namely, an 
unwillingness to learn. We are never backward in taking advantage of the experience 
which others have gained, or of the knowledge which others have acquired. We appre- 
ciate and apply to our own use every great discovery in science, and art, and literature, 
as freely and as unhesitatingly as we communicate the not unimportant additions which 
we have ourselves made to the great stock of human knowledge. If it is not literally 
correct, as has been stated by an American journalist, that the English Reviews “do our 
thinking for us,” we yet need not blush to own that they contain profound ideas, delicate 
criticisms, gems of sparkling wit, and light and airy fancies, which we might look for in 
vain among similar productions of our own country; and we are not too proud to be 


amused, delighted, and instructed by the fruits of foreign intellect. 


The influence of English literature upon our own moral, political, and social condition, 
as well as the pleasure and advantage which we derive from it, have long been admitted, 
and gratefully acknowledged. With that of Germany and France, on the other hand, 
the great body of our people are wholly unacquainted. Germany has very generally 
been regarded as a deep mine, whence scholars, with almost infinite labor, have extracted 
a few costly treasures; France as a luxurious hotbed, whence a few rank weeds have been 
transplanted, to corrupt our moral atmosphere with their poisonous exhalations; they have 
yet to be known as highly-cultivated fields, teeming with wealth, and capable of affording 


an abundant supply of rich and wholesome nourishment. 


One of the most fertile departments is the periodical literature, in both these countries. 
The excellence and variety of that of Germany seems not to be suspected even by those 
who have some knowledge of German books. It is nevertheless a fact that Lessing and 
Nicolai, that Wieland and Schiller and Goethe, that Herder and the two Schlegels, were 
all editors of periodical publications; and that many of the imperishable productions of 
those master-spirits of their age, were first given to the world through the humble pages 
of reviews and magazines. And although these great lights have long since been quenched, 
the influence which they imparted to this branch of literature has been maintained with 
undiminished vigor; and each author of celebrity, each writer whose thoughts and words 
have power to stir the surface of society, and to give a direction to the current of the pop- 
ular will, from Neander and Hengstenberg in theology to Gutzkow and Heine in the 
regions of romance and wit, — each one is actively employed in the service of this impor- 


tant branch of literature. Nor is it otherwise in France, where a single review could at 
































i INTRODUCTION. 7 


one time number among its contributors such writers as Cousin, De Vigny, De Balzac, 


'| Thierry, Remusat, Mare Girardin, George Sand,* Nodier, and Dumas. 


The periodical literature of the present age is in fact one of its distinctive features ; a 








feature belonging to the same class as railroads, and steamboats, and electric telegraphs. 
It is a mighty engine for the rapid diffusion of ideas among the masses of mankind, and || 


so for the education of the people. Some persons have regarded it as an evil, and have 


| 
' | inveighed against the levity of the age, which is content to glean a superficial knowledge 
| of important subjects from such sources, instead of studying them in ponderous and learned 
| works. But such persons take a narrow or false view; the number of learned works is 
| not smaller than it has been at any previous time, and the number of those who gain a 
deep and thorough knowledge of their contents is not less; but the number of well-edu- 
cated persons is vastly increased, and the subjects of which a well-educated person is ex- 


pected to have some knowledge are multiplied in variety and extent. 


We will take a recent example to illustrate this position. Very valuable and interesting 
researches have lately been instituted in the interior of Asia by German and English 
. | scholars, who have discovered and succeeded in deciphering some ancient cuneiform 
inscriptions, which throw very remarkable light upon some obscure passages in history. 
|| Learned works have been published on the subject, and have been studied by a few hun- 
dred individuals, and so far the matter proceeded just as it would have done eighty or a 
hundred years ago. But what takes place next? why, an English, a German, and a French 
| Review each publish a paper on the subject; a paper giving a brief but sufficient account 
| of the discoveries in question, of the method adopted in deciphering them, and of the results 
| obtained ; these Reviews are read by many thousands in each country, and thus within a 
few weeks there is added to the floating capital of knowledge in the civilized world an 
increase, which, without this medium of circulation, would have been knowledge stored 


up in the memories, or perhaps only in the libraries, of a few individuals. 


But, furthermore, periodical literature is attended by another very great advantage, 
which has been overlooked by those who despise its fragmentary nature. It enables all 
\ 


| . . . . 
| who are unable to write books, but who have nevertheless conceived profound or brilliant 








* This, as many of our readers know, is but the assumed signature of a lady, Madame Dudevant. 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 


ideas, to make them known for the benefit of mankind. And of such there are two very 
large classes. There is one class who cannot write books, because they cannot afford to 
publish them ; —very few works upon history, philosophy, and art, have at any time been 
remunerating to their authors, while for a good article upon these subjects the editors of 
reviews willingly pay a liberal price. There is a yet larger class, who can write a strik- 
ing and thoughtful essay, an essay worthy of being read, and well calculated to instruct 
and interest its readers, but whose books on the same subject would be filled with com- 


mon-places, and unreadable through very dullness. 


Such are some of the causes which have raised the periodical literature of Europe to 
the high position which it holds in public estimation, and have contributed to its excellence 
and its usefulness. We have only to add a few words respecting the manner in which 


our own task will be performed. 


We have already stated the principle by which we shall be guided in making our 
selections, and our name implies that we must portray every important feature. No 
partial or sectarian views must govern our choice, and even opinions from which we dis- 
sent must (when not of irreligious or immoral tendency) often find a place in our pages. 
A painting may omit a blemish, or adapt a feature to the artist’s fancy, but a reflected 


image must be faithful to its prototype. 


Our selections will be made from the whole range which lies before us; we cannot, then, 
hope that each number will be entirely suited to the taste of every reader; but we do hope 
on the whole to amuse or instruct each one. At a public feast, where thousands are to 
be supplied, each individual guest must not expect to find every dish suited to his own’ 
palate, but must be contented if there is a sufficiency that is pleasing to his taste and cal- 
culated to afford him nourishment and strength. It will be our constant aim to provide 
something to suit every variety of taste, except such as is palpably depraved; and we 
confidently hope that no guest will leave the entertainment which we shall furnish, without 


feeling himself refreshed and invigorated. 


With this expression of our wishes and intentions, and in the hope of receiving the 
generous support of an enlightened public, we proceed to the task which we have under- 


taken. 
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Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


PARIS AND THE FRENCH. 


Sketches by Ida Kohl. Dresden. — Paris 
and the French. 


If we take into consideration what a close and 
intimate connection has subsisted since the days 
of Voltaire between France and Germany; that 
there is not a German principality which was 
not visited by hosts of French warriors, and did 
not stand in a long, and not always pleasant, 
relation to them ; that there was a French king- 
dom existing in the midst of Germany; that we 
are flooded by her literature; that her language 
is familiar to each one of us; that a large propor- 
tion of all cultivated persons among us have vis- 
ited France, and become acquainted with her on 
the spot ; that journals, railroads, and all imagin- 
able means of communication bring us into daily 
actual contact with the French, bring Paris itself 
to our very doors ;— if we take all this into con- 
sideration, and reflect besides upon the enormous 
mass which has been written and printed among 
us about Paris and the French, we should be dis- 
posed to believe that we must entirely and thor- 
oughly know the French! And yet, what a false 
judgment of France and of French nationality is 
still formed by the great German public! How 
many prejudices, how many false conclusions, 
what great mistakes respecting these neighbors of 
ours does the initiated still see promulgated, spread 
abroad, and generally believed! How little, in 
a word, is yet known of France, in Germany! 
The lively sensibility, for instance, the easily- 
roused feeling, which enables the Frenchman to 
be at once a warm patriot and a warm cosmopo- 
lite, how often and how totally is it misappre- 
hended by us! The same quality which, acting 
in another direction, invites the Frenchman to 
sympathy with the suffering in a degree not often 
found among our colder countrymen, how seldom 
is this beautiful and humane virtue estimated 
according to its worth! That amiable readiness 





to assist, so rare among ourselves, in things great 
and small ; that spirit of liberty which looks not 
to birth and rank, and values only the man; that 
ever active desire to please; that promptness in 
determining and acting, and that ingenuity in 
rendering external matter subservient; and fur- 
ther, that temperance in enjoyment, that just 
measure towards friend and foe, those polished 
manners; and lastly, that universal plainness in 
willing and speaking, that fearlessness and frank- 
ness of expression, even that quick confidence in 
every stranger — all these easy, amiable qualities 
of our neighbors, how often are they misunder- 
stood, censured, slandered ! 

And if this proves to us how little, strictly 
speaking, we have become acquainted with the 
national spirit of France, we must accept with 
gratitude such books as that before us, even if it 
enables us to form a correct judgment rather of 
the higher circles of society and of the female 
world, than of the mass of the people; for the 
higher circles are in fact the fruit of the entire 
nationality, and it is not without ground that the 
female world is regarded as the ethical and moral 
barometer of nations. But that in France it is 
the women who in effect rule and govern, is a 
notorious fact. 

The author of the work before us has acquired 
the art of accurate and comprehensive observa- 
tion, under the teaching of her distinguished 
brother, who has supplied us with admirable de- 
scriptions of Russia, England, and Denmark. She 
was his companion during the greater part of his 
travels in those countries, and the good taste and 
extent of information exhibited in her vivid de- 
lineations of English domestic life, introduced 
into the second of those works, have produced a 
favorable impression, which is greatly heightened 
by the present volume, which proceeds entirely 
from her own pen. What a difference between 
this book, which clearly shows throughout what 
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10 Paris and 


pains the author has taken to gain information 
and to confirm her opinions, and the superficial, 


pretending pages of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, | 


or of Lady Morgan? On one side earnest inves- 


tigation, laborious enquiry ; on the other prejudi- | 


ces hastily conceived, and wittily but obstinately 
defended ; groundless fancies; arbitrary perver- 
sion of facts; in a word, talented but superficial. 
Powers of observation are indispensable to the 
writer of travels; a too lively imagination, espec- 
ially if joined to a conceited disposition, is highly 
detrimental. No dependence is to be placed 
upon the observations of the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn ; and in all that Lady Morgan says of the 
French, may be heard the party-spirit, the preju- 
dice, which belongs to the other side of the chan- 
nel; in order to understand her remarks we must 
first calculate their value. Whatever the author 
of the present work asserts as fact, may be relied 
upon; her views and opinions have always a 
solid foundation, even if they are not absolutely 


correct. Such a work deserves more than 


a 


few complimentary sentences, and is worthy of | 


being critically examined as to its contents and 
the results to which it leads. 

But first a few words respecting the style and 
method of the author. We know not any lady 
who has as yet succeeded in writing humorously. 
That style of composition, which, in treating of 
objects, “smiles amid tears,” or “sports with 
sorrow,” is an instrument which breaks in the 
delicate hand of woman. It is not easy to assign 
the causes of this failure. Perhaps it is because 
an author to be a humorist must, as Schefer says, 
listen to the whole voice of nature; but woman, 
more sensitive and less reflecting, never hears 
distinctly more than a part of Nature’s voice; the 
tone which happens to be prevailing, and not all 
the separate notes joining in harmonious unison ; 
for which reason likewise women have in music 
more taste, and a better ear for melody than for 
harmony. 
perhaps by a male hand, undertakes to be “ hu- 
morous;” and we must allow that in this attempt 
she has been tolerably successful. She is not a 
Jean Paul, not a Sterne, nor a Swift, not a 
Borne, a Hippel, nor a Schefer; but some of her 


Be this as it may, the author, guided 


. . ° . } 
delineations which have a humorous coloring, | 
such as, for instance, those of Parisian street- | 
pictures and al-fresco musicians, give evidence of | 


a vein of humor such as no female writer, with the 
exception of Frederike Bremer, has ever before 
possessed. And yet we would advise her to be 
satisfied with this acknowledgment of a rare 
success, and to pursue this fame no further. The 
footing is too slippery; another step and there is 
total failure, as she will herself perceive if she 
will read once more her descriptions of opera- 
balls and magic-lanterns. 


the French. 


| Otherwise her style is pleasing, versatile, and 
| highly colored; her book reads extremely well, 
which is a rare excellence. She is remarkably 
rich in combination, and the continuous parallels 
between the national characteristics of Germans, 
_ Englishmen, and Frenchmen, are really very in- 
structive, and no less amusing. We must, how- 
ever, notice as a peculiar merit that she supplies 
a great number of idiomatic and fashionable 
French phrases, which will be acceptable to many 
| readers. There is in all mere descriptions a want 
of life, and in order to remedy this defect the 
author allows Frenchmen and Frenchwomen to 
speak for themselves; thus we are in two ways 
instructed, as to the what and as to the how ; we 
learn from her the living truth. 

If we now glance at the contents of these three 
delightful volumes, we everywhere behold life and 





motion arrested in their course, and fixed for our 
inspection. From the very commencement we 


are transported “in medias res ;” all that we see 


is reality; no imagination, no barren catalogue of 
names. The German mind is everywhere dis- 
cernible; but it 
of things: 


never destroys the true aspect 
most it throws over them the veil of 
modesty and grace which a female pen should 
always possess. 


a+ 
«A 





First of all, with a bird’seye view, we look 
down upon the seven distinct towns of Paris. 
Seven towns, for of so many is composed that 
great ant-hill of the human race! The town of 
the aristocracy, the “noble Faubourg,” serious 
and solemn; the monied town, the “ Chaussée d’ 


Antin,” splendid and vicious; the green town, 
“ Champs-Elisées,” cosmopolitan and English ; 
the citizens’ town, “ Marais ;” the business town, 
“ Cité ;” then that milky-way of undistinguishable 
constellations which the “ Boulevards” 
through Paris ; 


describe 
and lastly the town of shades, 
| “ Montmartre” and “ Pere La Chaise,” where one 
| may rest one’s self so thoughtfully. After this view 
we are at once involved in an inquiry into the 
| national spirit of that million of human beings 

whom we see lying at our feet. 


“ How is it 
possible to be a Persian?” (comment peut-on 
étre Persan) once asked a Frenchwoman; and 
_ the same question, “comment peut-on étre Alle- 
mand, Anglais,” &c., is still hovering on the lips 
ot every true Frenchman. Hence their close, 
indissoluble attachment to their own nation- 
ality; for a Frenchman never ceases to be a 
Frenchman, even though he should live eighty 
years among the Caribbees. Hence his jealous 
striving to occupy the first rank among stran- 
gers; you will never be forgiven if you should 
for instance concede any advantages to English- 
men in Paris. In other things, however, the 
Frenchman is very ready to forgive; and this 
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Paris and the French. 11 


frankness, is one of the most amiable traits in 
French society. They vent their spleen, (on 
décharge sa bile,) and it is all made up. The 
women, more especially, are a “ bilious” race ; 
they are seldom in a state of complete indiffer- 
ence; to be angry and to forgive is the business 
of every day; fair-haired harmony is a goddess 
unknown to them. On the other hand they can 
swallow enormous doses of flattery, and not un- 
frequently an amiable hostess may be heard in 


| in England than in France; little temporary 


Cape of Good Hope, or to Australia. 


her own “salon,” pompously reciting verses in | 


praise of herself: 
Englishman, “the French have no tact.” But 
the secret is that the Frenchman has the power 
of abstracting his qualities from his own person. 
“ Mon esprit” is in France something quite dis- 
tinct from “ myself.” All the peculiarities which 
distinguish the heart and the head of the French- 
man from those of the German and the English- 
man, and especially as regards women, have 
their explanation in this fact. Among French 
women the idea is prevalent that the German 
are the only genuine women: for “ English wo- 
men are pedants and French women have some- 
times too much ‘esprit’ to be quite women.” 
(Les Anglaises sont pédantes et les Francaises 
ont quelquefois trop d’esprit pour étre femmes 
tout a fait.) Thus too it is often said that “ the 


“In these things,” says the | 


_alienations are frequent there ; but long perpetual 
| 


separations are far more numerous in France. 
“ We have not the gift of expatriating ourselves 
with our husbands,” (nous n’avons pas le talent 
de nous expatrier avee nos maris) said a French- 
woman to an Englishwoman. With Englishwo- 
men it is * where thou goest, I will go,” be it to the 
But the 
Frenchwoman, what does she, if her husband 


sails to the Marquesas Islands for a couple of 


years? she goes to her mother and dresses in 
black ; to quit Paris for her husband’s sake, — 
impossible! On the other hand, in England 
children play a somewhat unimportant part. 
English mothers send their children one after 
another home from India; how could a Frenchwo- 
man do this? But again the bond of affection 
between brothers and sisters is much closer in 
England than in France. Thus the universal 
balance which nature has provided is discerned 
nowhere more clearly than in the character and 
manners of nations. Frenchwomen are all 
loving Hagar mothers; Englishwomen, on the 
contrary, Rebekahs, who console their Isaacs 
for the loss of their mother. Marriages with 


a kind of half separation are quite national 


German woman is loving, the English romantic, | 


° 


the French a coquette. 
woman is warlike and defensive; English love 
braves every thing, and German love glides gen- 
tly over all obstacles. 
tism in pairs,” (l'amour en France est de l’egoisme 


’ ‘The love of the French- | 


. . . ' 
a deux) and therefore the Frenchman is seldom 


ennobled by love, and wedlock is t» the French- 
woman a safeguard (une saufegarde). On the 


other hand she has what may be called a distine- | 
tive form of character; a certain definite shape 
of the soul, while the German woman for the | 


most part halts without form or certainty in the 
midst of many different shapes. So too the 
Frenchwoman is beyond the longing of the 
heart; she is certain, while the German believes. 


She rules through the variety of her charms: | 
she holds all the reins firmly in her hands, and | 


gives way to love, anger, hope, or indifference, 
without therefore being by any means heartless. 
Whatever the Frenchwoman teels, that she must 
show; to be compelled to suffer in silence is 
equivalent to misery. She never has any thing 
in the background ; one sees quite through her ; 
hence the animation, the cheerful, lively charm 
of her society. The Englishman is considered 
by Frenchwomen to be a “ very tedious husband, 
he does not pay small attentions like a French 


husband ;” (mari fort ennuyeux; il n’est pas | marier, il a 50,000 livres de rentes, mademoiselle 
lena 60,000; cela suffit.) 


} 4 - 
| with cold water and a crust” are tl 


tellement aux petits soins, qu’un mari francais). 
But the marriage tie is incomparably more secure 


| 


in France; the heart cleaves to the daughter ; 
and the cry of the daughters after their mother 
never ceases to be heard. The English mother 
should be painted with her infant in her lap, the 


French with her grown up daughter by her side, 
. . . ' . 
Love in France is“ ego- 


so that they may appear as sisters. The Germans 
picture to themselves the heaven of love in the 
clear blue, far-stretching sky; in England the 
pillars of faith have to bear a heavy weight, so 
that they often groan beneath it; the French 
gaily build up the temple of love without sup- 
porting pillars, slight and without foundation. 
“How are you? you are low spirited! you 
must take a lover,” (Que faites vous? Vous 
étes triste! I] faut prendre un amant) is a piece 
of advice very frequently given in France; itisa 
sort of distinction to be seriously in love (<’avoir 
une belle passion); slight fancies (petites pas- 
sions) every young lady has behind her mother’s 
back. The lover is however a necessary piece of 


| furniture in Paris; married or single, young or 


old,every Parisian woman keeps a lover in her 
chains. On the other hand engagements are 
rare, while it is a standing rule that every young 
German lady has her betrothed. In France en- 
gagements are only possible when the incomes 
suit each other. The gentleman proposes mar- 
riage ; he has 50,000 francs income; the young 


lady has 60,000; it willdo. (Monsieur veut se 


“Love in a cottage 
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known in France ; poverty does not there rhyme 
to love. “I have married my daughter ;”— 
“ Shall I make a match for you?” (J’ai marié ma 

«fille ;— Voulez-vous que je vous marie?) are 
phrases, revolting to the love-god, which one 
hears every day in France. 

We have thus given a series of the spirited 
observations in which this book abounds, and the 
reader has before him a sketch of what is con- 
tained in these three volumes in the most attrac- 
tive form, that is the dramatic conversational. 
For in the same gracefully sportive and deeply 
contemplative manner that the domestic life of 
the French, their marriages and relationships, are 
here treated, does the author in the following 
chapters speak of the distinctive character of 
the Parisian, his social habits, his country houses, 
his tastes and inclinations; and it is a peculiar 
advantage of this work that not only is all this 
described in the prettiest and most pleasing 
terms, but that we are throughout made acquaint- 
ed with the genuine slang of society, the true 
technicalities of Parisian conversation. In this 
point of view an attentive perusal of the book 
might well serve in lieu of a six months’ resi- 
dence, and even of an “entrée” into the best 
“salons” of Paris. In its abundance of spirited 
parallels between life in France, in England, and 
in Germany, it is not surpassed by any book of 
travels with which we are acquainted; and in 
the abundance of matter which the author fur- 
nishes for reflection upon the different national 
characteristics, as well as for subjects of conver- 
sation, she has assuredly few rivals. In the pe- 
rusal of the first part we have been especially 
delighted with a true picture of the Parisian 
woman, “ who is never old, who is never ill, who 
never does any thing to excess, who is devoted 
to her husband, who brings up her children with 
care, and who in addition to all this constitutes 
the delight of society, — the well educated Paris- 
ian, who is without doubt the most agreeable 
woman in the world. 

The following chapters, the “ Flaneur,” the 
“ Gamin,” the Cries of Paris, the Chestnut-roast- 
ers, the “ Facteur” and “ Commissionaire,” &c., 
are all no less entertaining and full of new 
thoughts and ideas. The author concludes with 
these words: “Thus are the streets of Paris 
a stage which is perpetually animated, and filled 
with objects of curiosity; they plainly show 
that Paris is a city which begins to approach 
the South. The North is a hard man, who drives 
people into the chimney corner; there they 
cower and brood over their thoughts undisturbed 
by the world without, but the world of sense re- 
mains concealed. The sun of the South on the 
contrary invites all into the open air, and gives 
bright colors to all the blossoms of the mind, 











and tempts fancy to unfold her pinions. Form 
must have space; color requires light: but the 
mind can create and can labor in darkness and 
confinement. Thus art lives in the South, — 
underived, free ; profound ideas are conceived in 
the North. The cities of the South are pictur- 
esque ; the mind is bare, it hides itself in the 
North. But Paris occupies an intermediate 
place between the North and the South.” 

It is difficult from among the mass of attrac- 
tive and original pictures which the succeeding 
chapters offer, to make a choice, and to determine 
whether they are to be borrowed from the repre- 
sentations of opera balls and other establishments 
in which the Parisian mania for, dancing cele- 
brates her orgies, or rather from the picture of 
the city of the dead, Pere la Chaise, Chambre 
ardente, and Montmartre. For in all alike the 
author represents with rare success, and it is 
most especially delightful to wander with her 
through the silent avenues of Pere la Chaise, 
and to contemplate the evergreen wreaths which 
her exquisite sympathy with all that is great and 
good and lovely has dedicated on every tomb. 
Her description of the “ Festival of the dead” 
(Féte des morts) was new and delightful even 
to us whom a residence of many years has made 
well acquainted with Parisian life. We can say 
the same of the “ Burial of a Peer ;” and of the 
graceful sketch, “The best loved dead,” (the 
Duke of Orleans,) of “ Relics of the Revolution,” 
the “ Morgue,” and many others. The chapter 
headed “ Water in Paris,” with its descriptions 
of the fountains of St. Cloud and Versailles, 
and of the wells of Paris, is highly enter- 
taining. 

In the second volume we are first taken to 
gardens, flowers, and trees, and introduced to the 
charming flower market (Quai aux fleurs). A 
second chapter treats of the English in Paris, a 
subject which on account of the decided and 
irreconcilable opposition between English and 
French nationality affords abundance of matter. 
Political harmony and social enmity, nay, indeli- 
ble aversion: the fish-like disposition and frog- 
like language of the English, brought into con- 
tact with the lively jealousy and thoughtless 
vanity of the French; and then the progress of 
English habits in Paris almost against the will of 
the whole world; and that eternal rivalry which 
no shaking of hands across the channel will 
diminish ; and English virtues and French ami- 
abilities — all these furnish inexhaustible mate- 
rials, a fund of matter of which the author is 
completely master. In this the moment of a 
complete unravelling of the celebrated “ En- 
tente cordiale,” a prophetic “ dialogue across the 
channel” deserves especially to be noticed. It 
is an English game for children ; the Frenchman 


















































stands at Calais and screams across to Dover: 
“ Oh, you eccentric, rude, awkward fellow, you 
comical grotesque Englishman, if I only could, I 
would blow you into the air as well as your 
whole island, which lies there so impudently be- 
fore me, and which we do not want in Europe at 
all.” And John Bull stands on the other side of 
the narrow sea, clenches his fist, and cries: 
“ Monsieur Potage, you puny soup-eater, why I 
will knock you down directly if you budge; 
don’t dare to open that lying mouth of yours or 
I will shut it for you for ever.” But seriously, 
can two rivals, rivals for the most beautiful wo- 
man, ever cordially shake hands? ‘You and 
I,” said the Frenchman openly, “are the two 
rivals; can I love you? It is impossible. The 
beautiful mistress of both is the glory of being 
the first nation of the earth. France and Eng- 
land can never be friends.” 

Between the two stands the German; the 
Frenchman generally looks upon him with 
friendly esteem. Old soldiers more especially 
speak with enthusiasm of their German reminis- 
cences: “it isthe best people in the world; I 
was as happy there as the saints in heaven ;” 
(c’est la meilleure nation sur la terre; j’y ai été 
heureux comme les saints en ciel). The German 
heart is highly honored among the French; 
“ brave,” “ honnéte,” “ bon,” are the standing epi- 
thets of the German in France. But the German 
head has in their eyes neither the right shape nor 
right temperature. He has a square head like 
a German, (il a la téte carrée comme un Alle- 
mand) is a reproach which one perpetually hears, 
and which is intended to describe a stubborn 
and quarrelsome disposition. Our head, they 
say, is too full; full of joy, full of sorrow, full of 
thought, full of soul, full of melancholy, full of 
passion, full of love, full of desire, and full of 
pity; it is no wonder that the Germans cannot 
keep upon their legs, that they are top-heavy, 
and tumble over: so thinks the Frank. “ Land 
of imagination, where the birds have teeth, and 
the fish pour forth vocal melody.” (Pays de 
imagination, les oiseaux y ont des dents et les 
poissons font de la musique vocale.) Such is 
their opinion of Germany; it is certainly an 
ingenious idea. 

In France, says the author, the goddess of re- 
ligion walks by the side of the people, in Ger- 
many she hovers over them, in England she 
dwells within them. Corresponding with this we 
have German soul, English piety, French gen- 
ius; German dreaminess, English intelligence, 
French cheerfulness; firm faith is English, joy- 
ful love French, pensive hope German ; but this 
excellent chapter demands to be read entire ; 
the following chapters likewise on “ Manners and 
Customs,” “Comforts,” “ Expedients,” and the 
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“ Arts,” are so attractive that we are tempted to 
extract them. 

The chapter on Phrases gives us a glance of 
the niceties of the language; the word petit 
plays an important part; the number of petits 
knows no end; joli comme un ceur (as pretty 
as a heart); malheureux comme les prerres (as 
wretched as the stones) ; tendre comme la rosée 
(as gentle as dew); chanter & tue-téte (to sing 
loud enough to split one’s head); rire comme 
des bossus (to laugh like cripples); crier comme 
des aveugles (to cry like the blind) ; contes bleus 
(white lies, literally blue stories); rire jaune 
(affected laughter); and a number of similar 
phrases are ingeniously explained. 

Walks around Paris, public buildings and 
places, hotels, and so forth, occupy the succeeding 
chapters. 

In the chapter “Waking up and morning 
toilet,” all the charms of the author’s style are 
peculiarly manifest. The visits to the Louvre, 
to the Hotel des Invalides, to the churches, 
and the description of some festivals, Toussaint, 
Féte Dieu, le Jour des rois, Christmas and New 
Year festivities, children dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, — for France is the chosen land of the 
Virgin, — a procession of nuns; all this the au- 
thor dresses up with so much spirit and originali- 
ty, that it reads like something quite new and 
fresh. 

Willingly as we would dwell upon these sub- 
jects, we are compelled to hasten on in order 
that we may add afew detached observations 
and illustrations selected from these exquisite 
pictures. The beauties of German poetry are 
beginning to find many admirers among the 
French; but the German language as an instru- 
ment for the communication of ideas is their 
aversion. “ There is a confusion of tongues in 
your German; (il y a confusion de langues 
dans votre allemand) ; every one speaks accord- 
ing to his own method, and thence arises anar- 
chy, confusion of ideas. The liberty of com- 
posing new words which you possess, each accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, is complete anarchy. 
(La liberté que vous avez de composer de nou- 
veaux mots, chacun & sa volonté, ¢’est de l’anar- 
chie.)” On the other hand they profess that 
the chief’ beauty of the French language con- 
sists in its brevity and precision. “ Because 
there are so few words, there is none of that 
wordiness, none of that mistiness and perplexity, 
(il n’y a pas ce verbiage, ce brouillement, et rado- 
tage); you are obliged to state your thoughts 
clearly and explicitly.” This sentence shows that 
the Frenchman cannot appreciate the idea of indi- 
vidual liberty, even in a purely immaterial prov- 
ince ; but the latter part of it is correct, as every 
one must acknowledge who has passed any consid- 
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erable time in French society, and is then sudden- 
ly transported back again into that of Germany. 
Among the inmates of the “ Hétel des Inva- 
lides,” that living memorial of the era of the em- 
pire, Louis Philippe does not bear a very good 
character. “ He is not a good soldier, you see ; 
he would give millions to avoid a war. He 
has not even spirit enough to make an end of that 
affair in Africa — he is a coward; the Emperor 
and he—they were sworn enemies.” It is 
astonishing how durable popular fancies and 
prejudices prove to be in France. Thus the an- 
cient “ feast of beans” on Twelfth-day has sur- 
vived wholly unimpaired the entire period of the 
Revolution, and amidst all the horrors of anar- 
chy every family on that day chose its king. 
The third volume is devoted almost entirely to 
religious interests, and we are pleased to find 
that the author has avoided all sectarian bias, 
and has left political and economical relations to 
other pens. That which is called “charity” 
and “ works of charity,” active sympathy with 
the suffering and oppressed brother, flourishes in 
France with unusual vigor. And this is one of 
the most beautiful features of the French world, 
and especially of the world of women. It may 
be the case that fashion and vanity have now 
and then some share in this universal, self-de- 
nying delight in doing good; but this fashion 


could not have arisen, if French women had not | 


been naturally so much inclined to active sympa- 
thy. Fashion exercises her dominion among us 
likewise; but neither here nor in England has 
she been able to produce the same results. The 
author dwells at length upon the operations of 
the “ Sisters of Charity” within and without 
their institutions, and then goes on to speak of 
the “secular sisters,’ who count one of their 
number in almost every family of comfortable 
circumstances. Here and there “ works” (cu- 
vres),——that is the technical term,—may be 
regarded as a remedy for “ ennui”; but not un- 
frequently the “ ladies of charity ” are admirable 
in their self-devotion, and we know of no more 
beautiful employment for a young lady of rank 
than “to be engaged in her works” (d’étre dans 
ses ceuvres). These “ works” consist in search- 
ing out the timid poor, in nourishing and sup- 
porting them; in nursing the sick, either alone 
or with one of their companions ; in making col- 
lections for charitable purposes ; in setting in mo- 
tion their friends, lovers, uncles, aunts ; demand- 
ing contributions from them and distributing the 
proceeds in seventh and eighth stories; in col- 
lecting for the poor at the church doors ; in found- 
ing and maintaining beneficent societies for some 
good objects ; in even studying the rudiments of 
surgery in order to be able to give active aid to 
the aged poor; in seeking out and educating or- 
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phans; in making clothes and linen for the des- 
titute, and numerous other occupations of the 
same kind. We cannot but regard with aston- 
ishment the activity of these slight delicate chil- 
dren of noble families, — for the Faubourg St. 
Germain is the chief seat of charity, — in their 
sympathy for their suffering fellow creatures; 
how these elegant Parisians, apparently wholly 
immersed in the pursuit of pleasure do not shun 
the severest labor in order to gain honor with 
their “ occupations.” Here Berlin and Vienna 
have much to learn from Paris. It is also worthy 
of notice that the French cannot at all enter in- 
to the idea of English workhouses. They look 
upon them solely in the light of prisons “ where 
it has been accurately calculated how much food 
& man requires in order not to starve.” 

The excellent administration of the poor-laws 
in Paris is the subject of another instructive 
chapter. There are no professional beggars, 
who live by begging, in Paris, not even at the 
church doors. The author describes minutely 
the Protestant charitable institutions, the asylum 
of the deaconnesses (maison des diaconesses) 
the Quaker and Methodist meetings, the royal 
schools, St. Denis and the distribution of prizes. 

The chapter headed “ Excursions” is adorned 
with all the charms of elegant and vivid repre- 
sentation ; then follow miscellaneous observations 
which compare with good effect old times and 
new; absolutism (le pouvoir absolu) and its follow- 
ers; the Bonapartists; the striking contrasts in 
which Paris is so rich that it has been called a 
“ tourbillon des insensibles;” la belle France and 
merry England ; and other attractive subjects of 
the same kind. The work concludes with a com- 
parison between Paris and the country, which is 
daily gaining in importance ; and characterizes 
the “ Southerner (homme du Midi),” the “ Nor- 
mand,” the “ Gascon,” and terminates with a 
sketch on physiognomical principles of Paris- 
ian society, which collects once more as in a fo- 
cus the scattered observations of the gifted au- 
thor, and groups them into one beautiful picture. 
She concludes with these words: “ Thus life in 
Paris is lightly and brilliantly wound off the 
reel. It is only to be lamented that one uses up | 
the material so much too fast; ‘on use sa vie 
trop vite & Paris,’ is a phrase as full of meaning 
as it is true; one’s nerves need be cords, one’s 
muscles of iron, if one would live happily in Paris.” 

We have nothing to add to this account ex- 
cept that we hope that it will find numerous 
readers. Many a prejudice, many a misunder- 
standing, of which the French have a right to 
complain, would then vanish, and the cause of 
philanthropy would be not a little the gainer. — 


Blatter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung, 1847. 
No. 80. 
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“THE study of liberty is almost entirely con- 
tained in the study of history.” One of the 
greatest proficients in this study has made the 
following emphatic statement: “ Liberty — the 
first social want and condition — has yielded no- 
where but to force and an armed conquest. It 
is terror alone that has made slaves among men 
of every race. Open history at any part you 
will, take at hazard the climate and epoch, if you 
meet with a colony of men, whether enlightened 
or still savage, living under a system of servitude, 
be certain that in looking back you will find a 
conquest, and that these men are the conquered. 
Similarly, if you mark a population quartered in 
some inaccessible place, who have preserved it 
against the invasion of a foreign race, be sure 
that on visiting it, you will find liberty there. This 
perpetual distinction is the key of social history.”* 

A key, however, with which few historians are 
acquainted. The standing-point with writers of 
this class, in general, is not the field or the street 
where the vanquished population, despoiled of 
their property and their rights, toil and suffer, 
but the castles and palaces of their masters. At- 
tracted by physical px ver, dazzled by the false 
splendor of courts, their heroes are not patri- 
ots struggling for freedom, the dearest possession 
and the divine right of man; but the royal or 
imperial robbers who have made flourishing na- 
tions desolate. Armies, battles, victories, confis- 
cations, court intrigues, and the fortunes of royal 
families — often vicious imbeciles, who never ut- 
tered a thought or performed a deed with the 
design of benefiting mankind —these are the 
themes of popular and school histories. Accord- 
ing to them, iman, as man, is essentially ignoble. 
His intellect, his virtue, his divine likeness, go 
for nothing. If he is socially unfortunate, he is 
morally degraded. Successful wickedness alone 
can elevate him so as to give him a prominent 
place on the page of history, and a niche in the 
temple of fame. 

The English nation consists of complex ele- 
ments. To know it truly it must be analysed; 
and this cannot be done while these elements 
flow on together in the mighty stream of modern 
society. We must go back to the past, examine 


* H. Thierry’s Historical Essays. Ess. XV. 
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the confluent forces at the moment of their meet- 
ing, and trace their conflict downward, yielding 
more and more as they advance to a peaceful 
homogeneousness and a patriotic unity. It was 
thus that Sir Walter Scott, whom a high author- 
ity has pronounced “the greatest master of his- 
torical divination that ever existed,” was enabled 
to produce his Ivanhoe. In this splendid creation 
of his unrivalled genius, he exhibits the Nor- 
mans and Saxons, conquerors and conquered, 
still trembling before one another 120 years after 
the Conquest. 

“The novel of Ivanhoe places us four gener- 
ations after the invasion of the Normans. At 
this period the historian Hume can orily present 
to us a King of England, without telling us what 
a king is, or what he means by England; while 
Walter Scott, entering profoundly into the ex- 
amination of events, shows us classes of men — 
distinct interests and conditions — two nations — 
a double language —customs which repel and 
combat each other ;— on one side tyranny and 
insolence, on the other misery and hatred — real 
developments of the drama of the Conquest, of 
which the battle of Hastings was only the pre- 
lude. Many of the vanquished have perished, 
many yielded to the yoke, but many still protest 
against it. The Saxon slave has not forgotten 
the liberty of his fathers, nor found repose in 
bondage. To him his masters are still foreign 
usurpers. He feels his dependence, and does not 
believe it to be a social necessity. He knows 
what were his rights to the inheritance which he 
no longer possesses. The conqueror, on his side, 
does not yet disguise his domination under a vain 
and false appearance of political aristocracy. 
He calls himself Norman, not gentleman. It is 
as a Norman soldier he reigns over those who 
submitted to the sword of his ancestors. We 
find in him the vain and distrustful conqueror, 
attributing the origin of his fortune to the supe- 
riority of his nature ; believing himself of a better 
race and purer blood; qualifying his race with 
the epithet of noble ; employing, on the contrary, 
the name of Sazon as an injurious epithet — 
saying that he kills a Saxon without scruple, and 
ennobles a Saxon woman by disposing of her 
against her will; pretending that his Saxon sub- 
jects possess nothing that is not his; and threat- 
ening, if they became rebellious, to scalp them.” 
— (Turerry.) 

Hume relates that when Count de Varenne, 
who possessed 28 towns and 288 manors, was ques- 
tioned as to his right of property, he drew his 
sword and said, “ These are my titles. William 
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the Bastard was not alone when he took possession 
of this soil; my ancestor was of the expedition.” 
Let us, then, take a rapid view of the most striking 
and interesting features of this great revolution, 
which has left such deep traces in our national 
character, and in the political constitution of our 
country. We may thus learn more real history 
in a few pages than in many volumes of dry 
details, unpervaded by the influence of great 
primitive and vital facts. 

William, Duke of Normandy, was in his park 
near Rouen, trying a new bow and arrows, when 
he received tidings of the death of Edward, King 
of England, and of the elevation of Harold, son 
of Godwin, to the vacant throne. He suddenly 
became thoughtful, passed the bow to one of his 
men, crossed the Seine, and repaired to his hotel 
at Rouen. There he paced the great hall back- 
wards and forwards, now sitting down, now has- 
tily rising again, agitated by a mighty thought, 
which would not let him rest anywhere. “ Sire,” 
said one of his officers most familiar with him, 
“why should you conceal from us your news? 
It is commonly reported in the city that the King 
of England is dead, and that Harold, breaking 
his faith with thee, has seized the kingdom.” — 
“They say true; my chagrin is caused by Ed- 
ward’s death, and the wrong done me by Har- 
old.”—“ Well, Sire, do not be angry about a 
thing which can be mended. For Edward’s death 
‘there is no remedy ; but for Harold’s wrong there 
is. Yours is a good right, and you have valiant 
knights. Undertake boldly; that which is boldly 


_ undertaken is half accomplished.” 


Soon after this a messenger from Normandy 
addressed King Harold in these words :— “ Wil- 
liam, Duke of the Normans, sends to remind 
thee of the oath which thou hast sworn to him 
with thy mouth, and with thy hand upon good 
and holy relics.” —“ ’Tis true,” replied the Saxon 
king, “that I took an oath to William; but I took 
it under constraint. I promised what did not 
belong to me —a promise which I could not in 
any way perform. My royal authority is not 
my own. I could not lay it down against the 
will of the country; nor can I against the will of 
the country take a foreign wife. As for my sister, 
whom the Duke claims that he may marry her to 
one of his chiefs, she has died within the year: 
Would he have me send her corpse ?” 

The first step William took for the establish- 
ment of his claim to the crown of England was 
to arraign the king for sacrilege before the Roman 


_ court, demanding that England should be laid 
| under an interdict, and declared the property of 
| him who should first take possession, subject to 


the Pope’s approval. Though Harold disdained 
to defend himself before a foreign tribunal against 
one who had violated hospitality and converted 





holy things into a snare, the question was sol- 
emnly adjudicated by the cardinals, at that time 
guided and controlled by Hildebrand, to whose 
gigantic scheme of universal temporal as well as 
spiritual domination this quarrel might be made 
subservient. The sentence pronounced was, that 
William, Duke of Normandy, had a right to enter 
England, and bring it into obedience to the Holy 
See, and to reéstablish for ever the tax of Peter’s 
pence. Harold and all his adherents were ex- 
communicated by a papal bull, which was trans- 
mitted to William by the hands of his envoy, 
with the gift of a banner, which had received the 
“ Apostolic” blessing. 

In the meantime, say the Chronicles, William 
convoked a great assembly of the men of all 
classes in Normandy, of warriors, priests, and 
merchants, who possessed the greatest wealth and 
consideration. To them he unfolded his project, 
and solicited their assistance. Having retired 
for deliberation, there arose among them violent 
difference of opinion, and words ran high. The 
majority declared —“ whatever he has to perform 
in his own country we will assist him in, as it is 
our duty to do; but we are not bound to aid him 
in conquering the country of others. Besides, if 
we were once to offer him double knight’s service, 
and to follow him beyond the sea, he would make 
it a custom and right for the future, and would 
use it to oppress our children. It cannot and it 
shall not be so!” Groups of ten, twenty, and 
thirty, began to collect together and dispute ; the 
tumult became general, and the meeting sepa- 
rated without coming to any decision. 

William, though surprised and enraged at this 
result, suppressed his feelings, and adopted a plan 
which has rarely failed in the hands of men in 
power to overcome popular resistance. He sent 
for the leaders of the opposition, and conversed 
with them separately, entreating them as a per- 
sonal favor, to assist him in the expedition, and 
promising them rich rewards. No one had heart, 
when thus solicited, to refuse his sovereign in such 
an emergency. One subscribed for vessels, an- 
other for well-appointed men-at-arms; and many 
promised to accompany him in person. The 
priests gave their money, the merchants their 
stuffs, the country people their provisions. At 
this juncture the consecrated banner, authdrizing 
the invasion, arrived from Rome. This visible 
token of what that age considered divine sanction, 
added sacredness to the cause, and kindled the 
enthusiasm of the multitude. Mothers now sent 
their sons to enlist for the salvation of their souls. 
William had his proclamation of war speedily 
published in the neighboring countries, offering 
good pay and the plunder of England to every 
tall and stout man who would serve him with 
spear, sword, or crossbow. A multitude came 
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by all roads from far and near—from Maine, 
Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, France, Aquitaine, Bur- 
gundy, Piedmont, and the banks of the Rhine. 
“ All the adventurers by profession, all the out- 
casts of Western Europe, came eagerly, and by 
forced marches. Some were cavaliers — others 
simply foot soldiers. Some asked pay in money 
—others only for a passage and all the booty 
they could make. Many stipulated for land 
among the English—a demesne, a castle, or a 
town, while others would be satisfied with some 
rich Saxon woman for a wife. William rejected 
no one, but promised favors to all, according to 
his ability.” One Remi of Fescamp fancied a 
Saxon bishopric, and William gave him one in 
prospect on his furnishing a ship and 20 men-at- 
arms. 

The fleet assembled at the mouth of the Dive, 
where it was detained a month by unfavorable 
winds. During this dispiriting delay, sickness and 
death began to thin the Norman ranks. The 
soldiers murmured and repented of the enter- 
prise — exclaiming, “ Mad and foolish is the man 
who seeks to possess himself of another’s king- 
dom; God is offended at such designs, and shows 
his displeasure by refusing us a fair wind.” Even 
the strong mind of the Duke became the prey of 
anxiety. He had the dead secretly buried at 
night, and added ardent spirits to the rations of 
the men. Policy also suggested the expediency 
of a grand procession of relics, in order to revive 
the drooping faith of his followers. By a lucky 
coincidence the wind suddenly changed — the 
sun shone out through the clouds in splendor, 
and the fleet put out to sea, led on by the Duke’s 
vessel, bearing at the masthead the banner of the 
Pope, and having the Norman ensign of three 
lions painted on the many-colored sails. 

On the 28th of September, 1066, William 
reached the English shore, with 700 ships and 
60,000 fighting men. They landed at Pevensey, 
near Hastings, three days after king Harold’s 
victory over their friends the Norwegians. First 
came forth the archers with their short habits 
and shorn heads. The cavaliers appeared next, 
clad in coats of mail, #@ wearing helmets of 
polished iron, nearly of a conical shape, armed 
with long and heavy lances, and straight two- 
edged swords. After these came the workmen 
of the army, pioneers, carpenters, and smiths; 
and, last of all, the destined conqueror himself, 
who, in setting his foot on the land, made a false 
step, and fell on his face. ‘God preserve us! 
a bad omen!” cried the multitude. “ What is 
the matter with you?” promptly demanded the 
Duke; “TI have seized on this land with both my 
hands, and, by the splendor of God, as much as 
there is of it, it is yours!” The army then 


marched to the town of Hastings, near which 
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they encamped, erected their tents and wooden 
castles, and furnished them with provisions. In 
the meantime, bodies of soldiers overran all the 
neighboring country, plundering and burning as 
they went. The English fled from their homes, 
concealed their furniture and cattle, and flocked 
to the churches and chureh-yards, which they 
naturally thought the most secure asylums from 
enemies who were Christians like themselves. 
But they found the sanctity of places a poor de- 
fence against the cupidity of the human heart. 

Harold, though weary and wounded after his 
victory, hastened from York to defend his coun- 
try, which he rashly resolved to risk in a battle 
with an army four times as numerous as his own. 
Against this, several of his chiefs remonstrated, 
advising him to retire to London, ravaging the 
country by the way, in order to reduce the 
enemy by famine. But the generous Harold 
answered, “ Shall I ravage the country which has 
been intrusted to my care? Upon my faith it 
would be an act of treason! I will rather try 
the chances of a battle with the few men I have, 
and trust to my own valor and the goodness of 
my cause.” One of his officers said, “ We must 
fight; they come not only to ruin us, but to ruin 
our descendants also, and take from us the coun- 
try of our ancestors.” The English promised, 
by an unanimous oath, to make neither peace, 
nor truce, nor treaty with the invader, but either 
to die or expel the Normans. 

On the ground which thenceforward bore the 
name of Battle, the Anglo-Saxon lines occupied 
along chain of hills, fortified with a rampart of 
stakes and osier hurdles. In the night of the 
13th October, William announced that next day 
would commence the battle. The priests and 
monks, in great numbers, attracted like the sol- 
diers with the hope of booty, began to say pray- 
ers and sing litanies, while the fighting men were 
preparing their arms. This done, they confessed 
their sins and received the sacrament. On the 
other side, the English diverted themselves with 
great noise, singing their old national songs 
around their watch-fires, and drinking freely of 
wine and beer. In the morning, the Bishop of 
Bayeux, who was the Duke’s half brother, cele- 
brated mass in the Norman camp, and solemnly 
blessed the soldiers. He then mounted a large 
white horse, seized a baton of command, and 
drew up the cavalry in line of battle. William, 
mounted on a Spanish charger,—the most ven- 
erated of the relics, sworn on by Harold, sus- 
pended from his neck, and the standard conse- 
crated by the Pope borne by his side,—thus | 
addressed the troops when about to advance to | 
the charge :— 

“ Remember to fight well, and put all to death ; 
for if we conquer, we shall all be rich. What I 
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the Bastard was not alone when he took possession 
of this soil; my ancestor was of the expedition.” 
Let us, then, take a rapid view of the most striking 
and interesting features of this great revolution, 
which has left such deep traces in our national 
character, and in the political constitution of our 
country. We may thus learn more real history 
in a few pages than in many volumes of dry 
details, unpervaded by the influence of great 
primitive and vital facts. 

William, Duke of Normandy, was in his park 
near Rouen, trying a new bow and arrows, when 
he received tidings of the death of Edward, King 
of England, and of the elevation of Harold, son 
of Godwin, to the vacant throne. He suddenly 
became thoughtful, passed the bow to one of his 
men, crossed the Seine, and repaired to his hotel 
at Rouen. There he paced the great hall back- 
wards and forwards, now sitting down, now has- 
tily rising again, agitated by a mighty thought, 
which would not let him rest anywhere. “ Sire,” 
said one of his officers most familiar with him, 
“why should you conceal from us your news? 
It is commonly reported in the city that the King 
of England is dead, and that Harold, breaking 
his faith with thee, has seized the kingdom.” — 
“They say true; my chagrin is caused by Ed- 
ward’s death, and the wrong done me by Har- 
old.” —“ Well, Sire, do not be angry about a 
thing which can be mended. For Edward’s death 
‘there is no remedy ; but for Harold’s wrong there 
is. Yours is a good right, and you have valiant 
knights. Undertake boldly; that which is boldly 
undertaken is half accomplished.” 

Soon after this a messenger from Normandy 
addressed King Harold in these words :—“ Wil- 
liam, Duke of the Normans, sends to remind 
thee of the oath which thou hast sworn to him 
with thy mouth, and with thy hand upon good 
and holy relics.” —“ ’Tis true,” replied the Saxon 
king, “that I took an oath to William; but I took 
it under constraint. I promised what did not 
belong to me —a promise which I could not in 
any way perform. My royal authority is not 
my own. I could not lay it down against the 
will of the country; nor can I against the will of 
the country take a foreign wife. As for my sister, 
whom the Duke claims that he may marry her to 
one of his chiefs, she has died within the year: 
Would he have me send her corpse ?” 

The first step William took for the establish- 
ment of his claim to the crown of England was 
to arraign the king for sacrilege before the Roman 
court, demanding that England should be laid 
under an interdict, and declared the property of 
him who should first take possession, subject to 
the Pope’s approval. Though Harold disdained 
to defend himself before a foreign tribunal against 
one who had violated hospitality and converted 
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holy things into a snare, the question was sol- 
emnly adjudicated by the cardinals, at that time 
guided and controlled by Hildebrand, to whose 
gigantic scheme of universal temporal as well as 
spiritual domination this quarrel might be made 
subservient. The sentence pronounced was, that 
William, Duke of Normandy, had a right to enter 
England, and bring it into obedience to the Holy 
See, and to reéstablish for ever the tax of Peter’s 
pence. Harold and all his adherents were ex- 
communicated by a papal bull, which was trans- 
mitted to William by the hands of his envoy, 
with the gift of a banner, which had received the 
“ Apostolic” blessing. 

In the meantime, say the Chronicles, William 
convoked a great assembly of the men of all 
classes in Normandy, of warriors, priests, and 
merchants, who possessed the greatest wealth and 
consideration. To them he unfolded his project, 
and solicited their assistance. Having retired 
for deliberation, there arose among them violent 
difference of opinion, and words ran high. The 
majority declared —“ whatever he has to perform 
in his own country we will assist him in, as it is 
our duty to do; but we are not bound to aid him 
in conquering the country of others. Besides, if 
we were once to offer him double knight’s service, 
and to follow him beyond the sea, he would make 
it a custom and right for the future, and would 
use it to oppress our children. It cannot and it 
shall not be so!” Groups of ten, twenty, and 
thirty, began to collect together and dispute ; the 
tumult became general, and the meeting sepa- 
rated without coming to any decision. 

William, though surprised and enraged at this 
result, suppressed his feelings, and adopted a plan 
which has rarely failed in the hands of men in 
power to overcome popular resistance. He sent 
for the leaders of the opposition, and conversed 
with them separately, entreating them as a per- 
sonal favor, to assist him in the expedition, and 
promising them rich rewards. No one had heart, 
when thus solicited, to refuse his sovereign in such 
an emergency. One subscribed for vessels, an- 
other for well-appointed men-at-arms; and many 
promised to accompany him in person. The 
priests gave their money, the merchants their 
stuffs, the country people their provisions. At 
this juncture the consecrated banner, authorizing 
the invasion, arrived from Rome. This visible 
token of what that age considered divine sanction, 
added sacredness to the cause, and kindled the 
enthusiasm of the multitude. Mothers now sent 
their sons to enlist for the salvation of their souls. 
William had his proclamation of war speedily 
published in the neighboring countries, offering 
good pay and the plunder of England to every 
tall and stout man who would serve him with 
spear, sword, or crossbow. A multitude came 
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by all roads from far and near—from Maine, 
Anjou, Poitou, Brittany, France, Aquitaine, Bur- 
gundy, Piedmont, and the banks of the Rhine. 
“ All the adventurers by profession, all the out- 
casts of Western Europe, came eagerly, and by 
forced marches. Some were cavaliers — others 
simply foot soldiers. Some asked pay in money 
—others only for a passage and all the booty 
they could make. Many stipulated for land 
among the English—a demesne, a castle, or a 
town, while others would be satisfied with some 
rich Saxon woman for a wife. William rejected 
no one, but promised favors to all, according to 
his ability.” One Remi of Fescamp fancied a 
Saxon bishopric, and William gave him one in 
prospect on his furnishing a ship and 20 men-at- 
arms. 

The fleet assembled at the mouth of the Dive, 
where it was detained a month by unfavorable 
winds. During this dispiriting delay, sickness and 
death began to thin the Norman ranks. The 
soldiers murmured and repented of the enter- 
prise — exclaiming, “ Mad and foolish is the man 
who seeks to possess himself of another’s king- 
dom; God is offended at such designs, and shows 
his displeasure by refusing us a fair wind.” Even 
the strong mind of the Duke became the prey of 
anxiety. He had the dead secretly buried at 
night, and added ardent spirits to the rations of 
the men. Policy also suggested the expediency 
of a grand procession of relics, in order to revive 
the drooping faith of his followers. By a lucky 
coincidence the wind suddenly changed — the 
sun shone out through the clouds in splendor, 
and the fleet put out to sea, led on by the Duke’s 
vessel, bearing at the masthead the banner of the 
Pope, and having the Norman ensign of three 
lions painted on the many-colored sails. 

On the 28th of September, 1066, William 
reached the English shore, with 700 ships and 
60,000 fighting men. They landed at Pevensey, 
near Hastings, three days after king Harold’s 
victory over their friends the Norwegians. First 
came forth the archers with their short habits 
and shorn heads. The cavaliers appeared next, 
clad in coats of mail, and wearing helmets of 
polished iron, nearly of a conical shape, armed 
with long and heavy lances, and straight two- 
edged swords. After these came the workmen 
of the army, pioneers, carpenters, and smiths; 
and, last of all, the destined conqueror himself, 
who, in setting his foot on the land, made a false 
step, and fell on his face. “God preserve us! 
a bad omen!” cried the multitude. “ What is 
the matter with you?” promptly demanded the 
Duke; “I have seized on this land with both my 
hands, and, by the splendor of God, as much as 
there is of it, it is yours!” The army then 
marched to oe town of Hastings, near which 
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they encamped, erected their tents and wooden 
castles, and furnished them with provisions. In 
the meantime, bodies of soldiers overran all the 
neighboring country, plundering and burning as 
they went. The English fled from their homes, 
concealed their furniture and cattle, and flocked 
to the churches and church-yards, which they 
naturally thought the most secure asylums from 
enemies who were Christians like themselves. 
But they found the sanctity of places a poor de- 
fence against the cupidity of the human heart. 

Harold, though weary and wounded after his 
victory, hastened from York to defend his coun- 
try, which he rashly resolved to risk in a battle 
with an army four times as numerous as his own. 
Against this, several of his chiefs’ remonstrated, 
advising him to retire to London, ravaging the 
country by the way, in order to reduce the 
enemy by famine. But the generous Harold 
answered, “ Shall I ravage the country which has 
been intrusted to my care? Upon my faith it 
would be an act of treason! I will rather try 
the chances of a battle with the few men I have, 
and trust to my own valor and the goodness of 
my cause.” One of his officers said, “ We must 
fight; they come not only to ruin us, but to ruin 
our descendants also, and take from us the coun- 
try of our ancestors.” The English promised, 
by an unanimous oath, to make neither peace, 
nor truce, nor treaty with the invader, but either 
to die or expel the Normans. 

On the ground which thenceforward bore the 
name of Battle, the Anglo-Saxon lines occupied 
along chain of hills, fortified with a rampart of 
stakes and osier hurdles. In the night of the 
13th October, William announced that next day 
would commence the battle. The priests and 
monks, in great numbers, attracted like the sol- 
diers with the hope of booty, began to say pray- 
ers and sing litanies, while the fighting men were 
preparing their arms. This done, they confessed 
their sins and received the sacrament. On the 
other side, the English diverted themselves with 
great noise, singing their old national songs 
around their watch-fires, and drinking freely of 
wine and beer. In the morning, the Bishop of 
Bayeux, who was the Duke’s half brother, cele- 
brated mass in the Norman camp, and solemnly 
blessed the soldiers. He then mounted a large 
white horse, seized a baton of command, and 
drew up the cavalry in line of battle. William, 
mounted on a Spanish charger,—the most ven- 
erated of the relics, sworn on by Harold, sus- 
pended from his neck, and the standard conse- 
crated by the Pope borne by his side,—thus 
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gain, you will gain. If I conquer, you will con- 
quer. If I take this land you shall have it. 
Know, however, that I am not come here only 
to obtain my right, but also to avenge our whole 
nation for the felonies, perjuries, and treacheries 
of these English. They put to death the Danes, 
men and women, on St. Brice’s night. They 
decimated the companions of my kinsman, Al- 
fred, and took his life. Come on, then, and let 
us, with God’s blessing, chastise them for all these 
misdeeds.” The priests then retired to a neigh- 
boring height to assist in the pious homicide with 
their prayers. 

At first, the Normans were repeatedly driven 
back —a report went through the ranks that the 
Duke was dead, and a panic seized the army, 
which began a retreat; but with his accustomed 
presence of mind, he threw himself before them, 
pulled off his helmet, assured them of his safety, 
and promised them victory. Then, by a skilful 
manceuvre, he threw the English off their guard, 
drew them from their strong-holds, aad won the 
day. King Harold, and his two brothers, were 
found dead at the foot of the national standard, 
which was instantly plucked up, and the Roman 
banner planted in its stead. The remains of the 
small English army, without chief or standard, 
prolonged the struggle till night, and fought on 
in the dark when the combatants could recog- 
nize one another only by their language, while 
the French shouts of victory resounded from hill 
to hill. Having thus done for their country all 
that valor could accomplish, the patriot soldiers 
dispersed. Many died on the roads, from their 
wounds and the fatigues of the day. The rest 
were pursued hotly by the Norman cavalry, who 
gave quarter to none. 

Thus perished in one day the Anglo-Saxon 
sovereignty, and the rich realm of England be- 
came the possession of strangers. The Anglo- 
Saxon chroniclers refer to this fatal day in the 
most mournful strains: “ England,” exclaims 
one, “ what shall I say of thee to our descend- 
ants? That thou hast lost thy national king, 
and hast fallen under the dominion of foreign- 
ers, —that thy sons have perished miserably, — 
that thy councillors and chicftains are van- 
quished, slain, or disinherited!” Long after 
this, patriotic superstition discerned traces of 
fresh blood on the battle-ground ; and according 
to the religion of the times, William, who was 
pious in his way, made a vow that he would 
erect a monastery on this spot, to the Holy 
Trinity and St. Martin ! 

Afier dividing the spoils of the dead, the con- 
querors marched towards London, desolating the 
country as they advanced. In the meantime, 
Norman intrigues were busy in that city, taking 
advantage of the divisions which they fomented 
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among the Saxon authorities. These intrigues 
were skilfully conducted by the prelates, some 
of whom advised submission to him who came 
with the banner of St. Peter, and the bull of the 
Pope, yielding a blind obedience to ecclesiastical 
power, or actuated by political cowardice. Oth- 
ers, of foreign origin, gained over beforehand by 
the Norman pretender, were playing the part 
for which they had been paid in money or in 
promises. Alarmed for the safety of the city, the 
hanseward, or mayor, recommended that terms 
should be made with the ravaging invader. 
They sent a deputation to the camp, whom 
William outwitted and blinded with gifts — 
promising every thing, but pledging himself to 
nothing. A vain confidence in his justice and 
clemency speedily took the place of stupefying 
terror. The highest dignitaries in church and 
state went forth, and formally made their sub- 
mission, taking the oaths of peace and allegiance. 
He assured them upon his honor that he would 
treat them mildly; yet, on his way to London, 
he allowed all that lay in his course to be de- 
vastated. At St. Albans, he noticed some large 
trees across the road, evidently designed to ob- 
struct his progress. He summoned the abbot, 
and sternly demanded why he allowed his tim- 
ber to be thus cutdown. “I have but done my 
duty,” answered the Saxon monk, “and if all 
my order had done the same, as they might, 
and ought to have done, perhaps thou wouldst 
not have penetrated so far into our country.” 

On Christmas day, William the Conqueror 
was crowned in Westminster Abbey, by the 
Archbishop of York. As soon as London and 
the southern and eastern coasts were secured, 
the soldiers applied themselves to the dividing 
of the booty. Commissioners were sent through 
the whole extent of the garrisoned country. 
They made exact inventories of all the estates, 
public and private, registering them with great 
care and minuteness in a record which was ex- 
pressively called Doomsday Book by the Saxons. 
Of all who died in battle, of all who survived 
their defeat, and of all who intended to fight, 
but were prevented, the property of every kind 
was confiscated. The latter class, however, 
were permitted to hope, that by strict obedience 
to their new masters, not themselves, but their 
children, might obtain some portion of their pa- 
ternal inheritance. Such was the law of con- 
quest. 

Ry this confiscation, an immense amount of 
property was placed at the disposal of the new- 
comers. William, of course, kept to himself the 
lion’s share. This embraced all the treasures of 
the ancient kings, and every thing rare and pre- 
cious that could be found in the shops. A part 
of these he sent to Pope Alexander, together 
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with Harold’s standard. All the churches 
abroad in which psalms had been sung and ta- 
pers burned for the success of the invasion, re- 
ceived, in recompense, crosses, chalices, and 
stuffs of gold. After the king and the priests, 
the warriors came in for their portion, each ac- 
cording to his rank and engagement. ‘The bar- 
ons and knights got extensive domains, castles, 
towfi-lands, and even entire towns. Some took 
their pay in money; others were married to no- 
ble Saxon ladies, heiresses to great possessions, 
whose husbands had been slain in battle. “ One 
alone among all the warriors in the conqueror’s 
train, claimed neither land, nor gold, nor women, 
and would accept no part of the spoils of the 
vanquished. His name was Guilbert. He said 
he had accompanied his lord, because it was his 
duty, but he would not take any of the fruits of 
robbery.” 

Citadels and fortified castles soon covered the 
conquered territory. The disinherited natives 
were also disarmed, and compelled to swear alle- 
giance to the new government by which they had 
been plundered. The lot of the men was servi- 


and violence. Such as were not taken par ma- 
riage, were taken par amours — the sport of for- 
eign masters, whose low origin was indicated by 
their names. But the meanest of them was 
master in the house of the vanquished. “ Ig- 
noble squires, impure vagabonds,” say the old 
annalists, “ disposed, at their pleasure, of young 
women of the best families, leaving them to weep 
and to wish for death. Those despicable men, 
yielding to unbridled licentiousness, were them- 
selves astonished at their villany. 
mad with pride at finding themselves so power- 
ful. Whatever they had the will, they believed 


wantonness. They snatched the last morsel of 
bread from the mouths of the unfortunate ; they 
seized every thing — money, goods, and lands.” 

The man who had crossed the sea with quilted 
cassock and the black wooden bow of the French 
soldier, now appeared to the astonished eyes of 


on a war-horse and bearing the military baldrick. 
his banner (as it was then expressed), and com- 


own name. 
the weavers of Flanders, with a little courage 
and good fortune, soon became in England men 
| of consequence — illustrious barons; and their 


Straits, became noble and glorious on the other. 
The servants of the Norman man-at-arms be- 
|| came gentlemen in England, whilst the once 
IL wealthy and titled Saxon was expelled from the 
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tude and poverty; that of the women, insults | 


They became | 


they had the right to do: they shed blood in| 


the new recruits who came after him, mounted | 
He who had arrived as a poor knight, soon lifted | 


manded a company whose rallying cry was his | 
The herdmen of Normandy and — 


names, ignoble and obscure on one side of the | 
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home of his fathers, and had not where to lay 
his head. In this new nobility, after the royal 
style and title of William, was classed the digni- 
ty of the governor of a province, as a count or 
earl; next to him that of lieutenant, as vice- 
count or viscount; and then the rank of the 
warriors, whether as barons, knights, esquires, or 
serjeants-at-arms, all reputed to be noble, wheth- 
er by right of their victory or their foreign ex- 
traction. 

William, according to his chaplain and biogra- 
pher, carried with him into Normandy more 
gold and silver than had ever before been seen 
in Gaul. The regular and secular clergy rivall- 
ed one another in their efforts to celebrate, by 
religious festivals, the return of the conqueror 
of the English; and, says the historian, neither 
monks nor priests went without their reward. 
He gave them gold in coins, lingots, and chalices ; 
and what was also highly acceptable, cloths em- 
broidered with gold and silver to spread over the 
altars, which especially excited the admiration 
of travellers. It appears that in that age, em- 
broidery in gold with the needle was an art in 
which the women of England excelled. The 
commerce of the island, also, already very ex- 
tensive, brought to it many costly articles of 
merchandise, unknown to the north of Gaul. 
Among the special objects of admiration were 
the drinking vessels of the Saxons, made of large 
buffalo-horns, and tipped with metal at the two 
extremities. 
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The French wondered also at the 
_ beauty and long flowing hair of the young Eng- 
_ lish who were captives or hostages in the hands 
of the Norman king. 
Meantime the new lords of the Saxons, like 

all conquerors suddenly enriched, and placed in 
absolute authority over those whom they have 
_ most cruelly wronged, — behaved themselves to- 
_ wards the subjugated people with unbounded 
| license and insolence. 


The most brutal oppress- 
_ or was lauded by his superiors, and those who 
| complained of injury were laughed to scorn. 
| This led to insurrectionary movements and com- 
| binations, in which Celts and Saxons forgot their 


_ancient animosity in love for their common 
_country. After the surrender of Exeter, and 
_ the establishment of the Conquest in the West, 
_ these two races were involved in the same ruin, 
' mingled together in the general mass of the en- 
slaved population, destined to struggle on 
through ages of servitude and suffering, thence 
to rise slowly and laboriously to the predominant 
power and unrivalled glory which are now the 
portion of the English people. 

Famine closely followed the footsteps of the 
Conquest. From the year 1067 it had been des- 
olating those provinces which had up to that 
| period been subdued; but in 1070 it extended 
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itself to the whole of England, and appeared in 
all its horrors in the places last conquered. The 
inhabitants of the province of York, and the 
country to the north of it, after feeding on the 
flesh of dead horses, which the Normans had 
abandoned on the road, devoured human flesh. 
“ More than 100,000 people of all ages died of 
want in these countries.” “It was a frightful 
spectacle,” says an old annalist, “to see on the 
roads, in the public places, and at the doors of 
the houses, human bodies a prey to the worms ; 
for there was no one left to throw a little earth 
over them.” The famine, however, was con- 
fined to the natives. The foreign soldier lived 
in plenty. He had in the fortresses vast heaps 
of corn and other provisions, and supplies pur- 
chased for him abroad with Eng'!sh money. 
Moreover, this famine was his friend; for it as- 
sisted him in thoroughly securing his prey. 
Often for the remnant of the meal of one of the 
meanest followers of the army, the Saxon, once 
illustrious among his countrymen, but now wast- 
ed and depressed by hunger, would come and 
sell himself and all his family to perpetual sla- 
very. “Then was the shameful treaty inscribed 
on the blank pages of an old missal, where these 
monuments of the miseries of another age, in 
characters nearly effaced by the worm of time, 
are to be traced even at this day, and supply 
fresh matter for the sagacity of antiquarians.” 
Such was the holy work accomplished wherever 
the banner of St. Peter waved over this Catho- 
lic land! The Pope and the Cardinals of that 
day were willing that England should be deso- 
lated from one end to the other, and become one 
vast scene of lust, rapine, agony, and despair, in 
order that the tax of Peter’s pence should be 
established for ever. 

Five years after the battle of Hastings, there 
was no longer any freedom in England, except 
among a few scattered bands of soldiers without 
leaders, or chiefs without followers, who lived in 
the recesses of the country, solemnly banned and 
outlawed as rebels. When the Normans seized 
any of them, they either made slaves of them to 
till their estates, or slew them amidst such cir- 
cumstances of barbarity, that history has shrunk 
from giving the inconceivably horrible details. 
Those who had the means of expatriating them- 
selves, embarked from the ports of Wales and 
Scotland, and sailed to Denmark, Norway, and 
other countries, where the Teutonic dialects 
were spoken. Some directed their course to the 
south of Europe, and cast themselves on the pity 
of men of another race and a strange tongue. 
There were young Englishmen who went so far 
as Constantinople, and enlisted in the Varings, 
or body-guard of the Greek emperor. Those 
Saxons who could not or would not emigrate, 
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and yet struggled against the fate of their coun- 
try, retired to the forests and marshes, and car- 
ried on the war by robbery and assassination, — 
viewed by the vanquished without compunction 
as lawful reprisals ;— by the victors as infamous 
crimes, resulting from the natural villany of the 
people. Hence the popular admiration of Robin 
Hood, with his brave and merry men, leading a 
lite of wild freedom in the greenwoods and glades 
and wolds of Old England. He sometimes paid 
his dreaded visits under the very walls of Nor- 
man castles, disturbing the repose of the proud- 
est barons. This was especially the case in the 
north, where national life survived longer than 
in any other part of the country. In conse- 
quence of the oppressions and murders perpe- 
trated, or allowed with impunity by the Bishop 
of Durham, the ancient spirit of Northumbria 
was aroused ; and on a certain day a number of 
Saxons assembled, with concealed arms, in the 
court of' justice, and slew the Bishop, together 
with a hundred men, French and Flemish. In 
consequence of this outrage, the Bishop of Bay- 
eux marched on the city with a great army, 
massacred or mutilated the innocent inhabitants, 
plundered the church, and carried off what re- 
mained of the sacred ornaments. He renewed 
throughout the province the ravages of his broth- 
er in 1070,—and this second infliction left 
on the face of the country traces of desolateness 
so deep, that they were visible for a century 
afterwards. “Thus,” says an old historian, 
“were cut the sinews of that province formerly 
so flourishing. Those once famous cities, those 
high towers that rose into the clouds, those smil- 
ing meadows fertilized by springs and streams, 
the stranger now beholds with a sigh—the old 
inhabitant scarce knows them again.” 

Over this country, where tyranny encountered 
the most terrible and obstinate resistance, a pop- 
ulation half Saxon and half Danish leng main- 
tained its ancient, proud, and wild spirit of 
independence. When the successors of the 
Conqueror felt secure in the southern provinces, 
they did not set foot, without apprehension, on 
the territory beyond the Humber, whither they 
never ventured without an army of veteran sol- 
diers. ‘There the bands of outlaws were recruit- 
ed for two centuries or more, the patriotic suc- 
cessors of the refugees of the camp of Ely. 
“ History,” says Thierry, “names them not, or 
else, following the language of the legal acts of 
the time, it brands them with epithets calculated 
to withdraw from them all feeling of sympathy, 
naming them seditious, malcontents, robbers, and 
bandits. But let us not be imposed upon by 
these titles, odious to the ear. They are those 
which, in every country under foreign subjec- 
tion, have been borne by brave men, who, 
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though few in number, take up their abodes in 
mountains and forests, leaving the cities to those 
who can brook slavery.” Though the people 
had not courage to imitate them, they admired 
them, and accompanied them with their earnest 
good wishes. While ordinances drawn up in the 
French language were prescribing to every in- 
habitant of the towns and villages to track the 
outlaw —the forester —like a wolf, and to pur- 
sue him with the hue and cry from county to 
county, the English, in their vernacular songs, 
delighted to honor the bold enemy of their for- 
eign rulers, — who drew upon the purse of earls 
as his treasury, and upon the king’s flocks for 
his venison. The popular poets of the time cele- 
brated his victories and applauded his strata- 
gems, against the agents of the Norman govern- 
ment. They sang of his tiring the mounted 
officers of the viscount in their pursuit of him— 
of his capturing the Bishop, imposing a ransom 
of 1,000 marks, and compelling his most rever- 
end lordship to dance in his pontifical cassock 
and robes. 

However we may lament and condemn such 
a lawless state of society, it must be confessed 
that the conduct of the government was not such 
as to inspire respect for the rights of property. 
According to the chronicles of the time, its offi- 
cers were worse than robbers. They plundered 
both the farmers’ barns and the tradesmen’s 
warehouses. Wherever the Norman king passed 
in his progress through England, the servants 
and soldiers in his train were accustomed to rav- 
age the country. When they could not wholly 
consume the provisions found in their houses, 
they had them carried by the owner to the 
neighboring market, and sold for their benefit. 
At other times they would burn them in sport; 
and when they found an overplus of strong 
drink, they used it for washing their horses’ feet. 
Their ill-usage of the fathers of families, their 
insults to the wives and daughters, were shame- 
ful to relate. So that, on the first rumor of the 
royal approach, every one would fly from his 
dwelling, with whatever he could save, to the 
depths of the forests and desert places. The 
history of the times is a gloomy and monotonous 
narration of the continued miseries of the people. 
For instance, when Henry I. was departing for 
Normandy, to dispossess his brother Robert of 
the dukedom, he ordered a levy of money in 
England to defray the expenses of the expedi- 
tion, and his tax-gatherers practised the most 
cruel violence towards the Saxon burgesses and 
farmers. Such as had nothing to give, they 
drove from their poor and ruinous dwellings. 
They tore away the doors and windows, and 
seized the most common articles of furniture. 
Against such as seemed to have property, charges 





were invented. Not daring to go to trial, their 
goods and chattels were confiscated. 

Seventy years after the Conquest, was formed 
and defeated the last general conspiracy of the 
Saxons. By this time the links of nationality 
which had bound them together as a people were 
broken. There remained no longer a pervading 
hope of throwing off the yoke. The old English 
ery of “ No Normans” here ceases to resound in 
the records of history. Later insurrections had 
for their rallying cry some exclamation expres- 
sive of their local grievances, as ‘‘ No Genile- 
men!”—‘“No proud lords or rotten-hearted 
Bishops!” Ere a century passed, the Normans 
had come to regard themselves as the legitimate 
possessors of the country ; they had effaced from 
their minds all remembrance of their anterior 
condition and their violent usurpation, imagining 
that their now noble families had never exercised 
any other occupation than that of ruling men. 
But the memories of the Saxons were more 
retentive; and in the complaints forced from 
them by the hard hearts of their conquerors, they 
said of more than one arrogant earl or prelate, 
—‘“ He torments us; he goads us as his grand- 
father used to goad the oxen at the other side of 
the water.” 

The priesthood suffered less from the Conquest 
than the people. Their lands had not all been 
seized; their sanctuaries had not all been vio- 
lated; but their doom was only postponed. 
When time permitted, inquisition was made into 
all the convents. For this the pretext was, that 
some of them had harbored the insurgents. But 
amore powerful motive was found in the fact, 
that there the rich English had deposited their 
treasures for safety. These were all seized by 
royal authority, as were most of the precious 
vessels, shrines, and ornaments. The charters, 
also, containing fallacious promises of justice and 
protection, granted when the invader was not 
sure of final victory, were recalled in the Lent 
of 1070. At the same time arrived in England 
three legates from the Conqueror’s faithful ally, 
the Pope.. They were sent to carry into effect 
a grand scheme of state policy which the king 
had formed. This was nothing less than Nor- 
manizing the church. So long as this remained 
Saxon, it was feared the Conquest would be inse- 
eure, and the royal power deprived of its most 
efficient agents, as well as of the ample ecclesias- 
tical funds which it coveted. 

William kept the legates near him a whole 
year, “ honoring them,” says the annalist, “ as if 
the equals of God.” In the midst of the famine 
which was then wasting the Saxon Catholics by 
thousands, brilliant festivals were held in the 
fortified palace of Winchester. There the Roman 
cardinals placed the crown afresh on the head 
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of the Conqueror, and effaced the maledictions 
which patriotic bishops had uttered against him. 
This holy league between the crown and the 
tiara, for the purpose of spoliation, was, as usual, 
disguised under a religious mask. Accordingly 
a great assembly of the Normans, laymen and 
priests, who had been inordinately enriched by 
confiscation, was convened at Winchester. There 
the Saxon bishops were summoned to appear, 
and were haughtily informed by the legates that 
they had been sent to inspect their morals and 
way of life, and “to plant things profitable for 
the body and the soul.” This was the game 
which Rome formerly played with the British 
bishops, and which she played a century later 
with the Irish. For in every land Catholicity 
has walked hand in hand with conquest. The 
“apostolic banner” has been stained with the 
blood of saints and patriots. It has floated over 
the plundering and ruthless armies of invasion, 
heralding famine and pestilence, and sanctifying, 
for gold, every crime which the cupidity and 
cruelty of man can prompt him to commit against 
his fellow. Strange to say, civilization has made 
no change in this respect. Guizot maintains 
that France is the most civilized nation upon 
earth; and yet this France, under the ministry 
of the same Guizot, is cutting down the bread- 
fruit trees of Tahiti, desolating the villages which 
civilization has painfully reared, and uprooting 
the Christian morality which missionaries have 
planted in the hearts of savages. All this she is 
doing for her own glory and the good of the 
Catholic faith. By the way, we may ask, what 
worse ever occurred in the Middle Ages than her 
razzias in Africa? Had these enormities been 
perpetrated by a barbarous nation 800 years ago, 
with what horror should we read-the recital ! 
Under the auspices of Rome, William effected 
a church reform sufficiently radical, of which 
Lanfranc, the new primate, was the all-powerful 
instrument.* He rooted out of the church 
almost every man of English birth, to make way 
for foreigners of every nation. Crowds of con- 


* Lanfranc was a native of Lombardy, of a noble 
family, and one of the most eloquent and learned men 
of the age. Having obtained the best education that 
the universities of Italy could afford, he practised as a 
lawyer in his native city of Pavia. But, quitting the 
bar for a profession which offered far higher rewards, 
he omned the Alps, settled in Normandy, and opened 
a school at Avranches. Learning was then notori- 
ously in a very low condition in Normandy; but the 
talents and fame of Lanfranc soon filled its schools 
with men distinguished for their literary attainments. 
In the midst of his brilliant success as a professor, he 
suddenly disappeared from Avranches, without giving 
any intimation of the reason of his departure, or of the 
direction he had taken. After three years, he was 
discovered in the small and r monastery of Bec, 
where he had become a monk, and risen to the office 
of prior. Hethen opened a school there, was quickly 
surrounded with scholars, while his fame as a teacher 





tinental adventurers filled the monasteries and 
churches. Some of these were able men, but 
many were infumous for their debaucheries and 
gluttony. Nearly all the Norman bishops dis- 
dained to live in the ancient capitals of the dio- 
ceses, which were mostly small towns. Then it 
was that Coventry, Lincoln, Chester, and Salis- 
bury became Episcopal cities. In general, the 
thirst of gain raged more fiercely among the 
priests than even in the soldiers of the Conquest. 
The tyranny of the former, mixed with open 
cowardice, was more disgusting than the bru- 
tality of the latter. The new abbots wielded the 
sword, but it was against unarmed monks. More 
than one convent was the scene of military exe- 
cutions. A moi, mes hommes d’armes —“ hither, 
my men-at-arms !” — was the frequent cry of one 
of them when his monks proved refractory. 
Complaints of the degradation of the Saxon 
bisbops and abbots reached Rome, and were 
reéchoed on the continent. A deputation from 
England, loaded with rich presents, soon enabled 
Gregory to see and decide, that the Norman 
Church system was perfectly canonical. Not so 
thought Guimond, an honest monk from Nor- 
mandy. Homilies in French, delivered before 
Saxon slaves by men who were evidentiy stran- 
gers to the fear of God, had so little effect, that 
even William thought it desirable to procure his 
subjects some more suitable instruction. Ac- 
cordingly, Guimond was summoned over to 
England, and was offered a high ecclesiastical 
office, with a view to the fulfilment of this ob'ect. 
But he boldly answered the king thus: —“ Vari- 
ous motives induce me to decline ecclesiastical 
dignity and power. I will not declare them all. 
I will only say, that I cannot conceive how it is 
possible for me worthily to become the religious 
superior of men whose language and whose man- 
ners are alike unknown to me, whose fathers, 
brothers, and friends, have been slain by your 
sword, or stripped of their inheritance, banished, 
imprisoned, or reduced by you toslavery. Turn 
to the holy Scriptures, and see if they contain 


enriched the monastery. His natural arrogance and 
deep policy were shown in an incident which occurred 
on the occasion of a visit made him by Bishop Herfast, 
with a numerous company of the Duke William’s 
courtiers. When they appeared in his lecture-room, 
he had the audacity to thet the bishop a spelling- 
book. This insult was resented—complaint was 
made to William—the farm of the monastery was 
burned, and Lanfranc was ordered to fly from Nor- 
mandy. He mounted on a poor, lame horse, rode to 
the court, and told the Duke he was most willing to 
obey his orders, but that it was plain he cou!d not 
with the animal on which he was now mounted, and 
begged the favor of a good horse. William laughed 
heartily at the figure he cut, took him into favor, and 
made him Abbot of Caen. Such was the history of 
the conqueror of the Anglo-Saxon Church.—Biogra- 
phia Britannica Literaria, Vol. ii., pp. 1—6. 
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any law which tolerates the imposition of a pas- 
tor on God’s flock by the choice of an enemy. 
Can you innocently share with me that which 
you have gained by war and the blood of thou- 
sands? It is the law of all religious orders to 
abstain from rapine, and to accept no part of 
what has been obtained by plunder, not even as 
an offering at the altar. When I call to mind 
these precepts of God, I feel troubled with fear. 
Your England seems one vast prey, and I dread 
to touch it or its treasures, as I should a heated 
brazier.” The noble-minded Guimond, of whom 
the world was not worthy, returned to his clois- 
ter; but his words gave offence, and he was 
obliged to quit Normandy. 

William had sworn on the Gospels and the 
relics of the saints to observe the laws of King 
Edward, as if it were possible that the mild 
administration of a native government could exist 
under rulers imposed by a conquest. The laws 
were published; but the days of King Edward 
did not return. The burgesses enjoyed no more 
their municipal freedom, nor the countrymen 
their territorial franchise. Thenceforward, as 
before, every Norman had the privilege of killing 
an Englishman without being criminal in the eye 
of the law, or sinful in the eye of the church. 
Yet the Saxons seem not to have lost all hope 
of their country, so long as they beheld one of 
their own race invested with great power, even 
though under the authority of foreigners. But 
the execution of Waltheoff, the son of Siward, 
completed their depression. There was no 
longer to be found in England, among those 
invested with public authority and ennobled 
with honors, a single man native to the country, 
nor any but those who looked upon the Anglo- 
Saxons in the light of enemies and of brutes. 

All the religious authority had likewise passed 
into the hands of men of foreign extraction; and 
of all the ancient Saxon prelates, there remained 
only Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester. He was a 
man of weak and simple mind, who had early 
made his peace with the conquerors, and ren- 
dered them important services in the pacification 
of the insurgent provinces. But he was a Sax- 
on, and his day had come. In the year 1076, 
just ten years after the invasion, the old bishop 
was cited before a council of the Norman prel- 
ates and chiefs in Westminster Abbey, at which 
the king and the primate presided. He was 
unanimously pronounced incapable of exercising 
the Episcopal functions in England, seeing that 
he was illiterate, and could not speak French! 
On account of this deficiency, he was required 
to deliver up his crozier and his ring. With an 
energy superior to his character, he rose, and, 
bearing his pastoral staff in his hand, walked 


_—— up to the tomb of Edward the Confessor, 





and exclaimed —“ Edward, from thee I received 
this staff; to thee, therefore, I return and con- 
fide it.” Then turning to the Normans—‘“ I 
received it from hands more worthy than yours. 
I have replaced it therein ; do you, if you have 
the power, take it therefrom.” As he uttered 
these last words, the Saxon struck the tombstone 
forcibly with the end of his crozier. His solemn 
demeanor and energetic action made on the 
minds of the assembly a strong impression, not 
unmixed with a kind of superstitious dread. 
The king and the primate did not repeat the 
demand, and wltimus Anglorum, the last of the 
English bishops, retained his staff and his office, 
and was ever afterwards treated kindly. 

The demolition of the “ Church of Augustine” 
was speedily accomplished by William and Lan- 
franc, but the monasteries held out longer. 
Their struggles were vain; for, after repeated 
humiliations, they were obliged to surrender the 
last vestiges of independence. By virtue of the 
Conquest, the English had wholly changed their 
nature in the eyes of their masters, sinking into 
brutes or darkening into demons, and becoming 
altogether unworthy of human sympathies. ‘This 
has been the invariable effect of conquest fol- 
lowed by confiscation; and nothing can more 
clearly show its diabolical turpitude. As to the 
Normans, the clergy and laity differed only in 
their garb. Whether under the helmet or the 
cowl, they were the same merciless oppressors. 
Jean de la Villette, bishop of Wells, formerly a 
physician of Tours, pulled down the houses of 
the canons of his church, in order to build him- 
self a palace of the materials. The prelates, as 
well as the nobles, passed the day in playing at 
dice or drinking. Knyghton relates that one of 
them, in an idle hour of gayety, had a repast 
served up to Saxon monks in the great hall, in 
which he compelled them to eat of dishes forbid- 
den by their order, attended by young women 
half naked, and with dishevelled hair (Mulieres 
vultu et veste procaces, sparsis post tergum crini- 
bus). Such of the English as retired, or turned 
away their eyes from this sight, were ill-treated 
and jeered as hypocrites by the bishops and their 
boon companions. 

Among these mitred libertines, Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, the King’s brother, was famous as a 
tamer of the wild English. His office as Grand 
Justiciary* of the kingdom gave him ample 
facilities for tormenting them. The renown 
which he thus acquired among his countrymen 
raised his natural arrogance to the utmost pitch, 
insomuch that his inflated ambition aspired to 


* Under the Norman kings this was the highest 
office under the Crown, not only the chief administra- 
tion of the laws, but the command of the army, and 
the government of the realm in the absence of the 
king, being lodged in the hands of him who held it. 
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‘the Papacy, for which he prepared the way with 

rich presents, having filled the wallets of several 
pilgrims to Rome with despatches for men of in- 
fluence there. In the midst of his pompous prep- 
aration for a visit to the eternal city, William, 
who, for some cause, did not relish the scheme, 
met him in the Isle of Wight, and charged him 
before the barons with having, maltreated the 
Saxons beyond measure to the great danger of 
the common cause. 

“ Considering those grievances,” said the King 
to the assembly, “tell me how I ought to act 
towards such a brother?” No one dared to 
answer. ‘Let him be seized and kept in safe 
custody,” resumed William. No one ventured 
to lay his hand on the bishop, — when the King 
advanced and seized him by the robes. “I am 
a clerk,” exclaimed Odo—“I am God’s minis- 
ter; none but the Pope has aright to judge me.” 
But William, without letting go his hold replied 
— “Tam not passing judgment on a clerk: this 
is my count and vassal whom I arrest.” 

The brother of the Conqueror was conveyed 
into Normandy and imprisoned in a fortress. 
On the death of the latter, Odo was released, 
and he immediately put himself at the head of an 
army in England to secure the crown for Duke 
Robert. His opponent, William Rufus, found it 
expedient to appeal to the Saxons, and 30,000 of 
them assembled under his banner, and were 
furnished with arms. Odo was besieged and com- 
pelled to surrender ; whereupon a great clamor 
arose among the English troops of the Royal 
army :— “ Ropes— ropes — bring ropes! and 
let us hang this traitor of a bishop and his accom- 
plices. O king, why dost thou let him retreat 
in safety. He is not worthy to live, the crafty 
villain! the murderer of so many thousands of 
men!” On hearing these and similar impreca- 
tions, the haughty prelate who had said high 
mass at Hastings, and blessed the Norman host, 
hastened out of England never to return. 

The historian of the Conquest draws the fol- 
lowing picture of England when William had 
done his work : — 


“In terminating the recital of the events 
which have just been laid before the reader, the 
chroniclers of English birth give way to deep 
and touching lament over the miseries of their 
nation : —‘ It cannot be doubted,’ some of them 
exclaim, ‘that it is God’s will that we shall no 
longer be a people—that we shall no longer 
possess our national honor and security.’ Others 
complain that the name Englishman has become 
opprobrious. | Nor was it from the pens of con- 
temporaries alone that such complainings escap- 
ed : — the remembrance of a heavy calamity and 
of a great national disgrace is constantly recur- 
ring, from time to time, in the works written by 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxons, although in a 





less impressive manner as the all-involving tide 
of ages swept past. Even so recently as the fif- 
teenth century, the distinction of ranks in Eng- 
land is declared to have sprung from the Con- 
quest ; and a monastic writer who has not been 
charged with entertaining revolutionary theories, 
wrote the following remarkable words: — If 
there is among us so great a difference of condi- 
tions, it is not to be wondered at; for there is a 
diversity of races: and if there is among us so 
little mutual confidence and affection, it is be- 
cause we are not of one blood. Finally, a writer 
who flourished in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, recalls to mind the Norman 
Conquest by the exclamation— Memorie of 
Sorrow. He speaks in terms of compassion of 
the disinherited and despoiled families who had 
then sunk into the class of artisans, of peasants, 
and many of them of paupers. This is the last 
sorrowful glance cast back, through the mist of 
ages, on that great event which established in 
England a race of kings, nobles, and warriors of 
foreign extraction. 

“Tf, collecting in his own mind all the facts 
detailed in the foregoing narration, the reader 
wishes to form a just idea of England upon its 
conquest by William of Normandy, he must 
figure to himself, not a mere change of political 
rule, not the triumph of one of two competitors, 
but the intrusion of a nation into the bosom 
of another people, which it came to destroy, and 
the scattered fragments of which it retained as 
an integral portion of the new _—- of’ society, 
in the status merely of personal property, or to 
use the stronger language of records and deeds, 
of a clothing to the soil. He must not heap to 
himself, on the one hand, William, the King and 
despot; on the other, simply his subjects, high 
and low, rich and poor, all inhabiting England, 
and, consequently, all English. He must bear 
in mind that there were two distinct nations — 
the old Anglo-Saxon race and the Norman in- 
vaders, dwelling intermingled on the same soil ; 
or rather he might contemplate two countries — 
the one possessed by the Normans, wealthy and 
exonerated from capitation and public burdens ; 
the other, that is, the Saxon, enslaved, and op- 
pressed with a land tax: the former full of spa- 
cious mansions, of walled and moated castles ; 
the latter scattered over with thatched cabins 
and ancient walls in a state of dilapidation : this, 
peopled with the happy and the idle, with sol- 
diers and courtiers, knights and nobles; that, 
with men in misery and condemned to labor, — 
with peasants and artisans. On the one, he be- 
holds luxury and insolence,—on the other, 
poverty and envy, — not the envy of the poor at 
the sight of the opulence of those born to 
opulence; but that malignant envy, although 
justice be on its side, which the despoiled cannot 
but entertain in looking upon the spoilers. 
Lastly, to complete the picture, these two lands 
are in some sort interwoven with each other; 
they meet at every point; and yet they are more 
distinct, more completely separated, than if the 
ocean rolled between them. Each has its lan- 
guage, and speaks a language foreign to the other. 


























French is the Court language, used in all the 
places, castles, and mansions, in the abbeys and 
monasteries, —in all places where wealth and 

wer offer their attractions; while the ancient 
unguage of the country is heard only at the 
firesides of the poor and the serfs. For a long 
time these two idioms were propagated without 
intermixture, — the one being the mark of' noble, 
the other of ignoble birth.” — (Tarerry, B. vi. 
at the end.) 

Before the Conqueror left England for the 
last time, he established two important ordi- 
nances, which had permanent effects on the his- 
tory of the nation: the first regarded “the 
Presentment of Englishry,” and the second ex- 
empted the clergy from secular jurisdiction. 
This increased to an enormous degree the power 
of the bishops, but it must be recollected that 
they were all Normans,—that they used all 
their power and official influence for the advan- 
tage of the Conquest, to establish and legalize 
which, their learning and political address were 
of the greatest importance. Besides, they were 
all chosen from among the chaplains, the imme- 
diate dependents or intimate friends of the King, 
though installed by the common council of all 
the Norman barons and knights. As William 
never met a bishop who had any other will but 
his, he could not foresee that he was laying the 
foundation of an over-vaulting church independ- 
ence which would greatly trouble his descend- 
ants, nor that he was establishing ecclesiastical 
courts, which should perpetuate their anomalies 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, — 
where men are still judged “not according to 
the laws of the country (to adopt William’s own 
words), but according to the canons and episco- 
pal decrees;” and if any one, “through an 
excess of pride, refuse to repair to the bishop’s 
court, he shall be excommunicated, and if need 
be, the strength and justice of the King, or of 
the viscount, shall be employed against him.” 
Thus was a complete revolution effected in the 
civil jurisdiction of the country. “It was the 
Conqueror, who, breaking through the ancient 
practice of civil equality, raised the higher cler- 
gy of England to the power of holding tribunals 
in their own houses, and of disposing of the 
public force to drag thither those under their 
jurisdiction. He thus subjected the kingly pow- 
er to the obligation of executing the sentences 
given by the ecclesiastical authorities, according 
to a code which was alien to the land. William 
imposed these shackles on his successors, know- 
ingly and willingly, from political motives, not 
through devotion nor through fear of the bishops, 
who were entirely subservient to him. Nor had 
fear of Gregory VIL any greater influence in 
[ Bont the Norman King to this measure. 








For, notwithstanding the services which the 
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Court of Rome had formerly done him, he de- 
nied with harshness all the requests which 
Gregory made to him that did not suit his own 
views.” As in this letter, for example —“ The 
legate has notified to me from thee that I have 
sent money to the Roman Church; and that I 
must swear fidelity (allegiance) to thee and thy 
successors. The first of these demands I admit 
(Peter’s pence): as for the second, I neither do 
nor will admit it; I will not swear fidelity to thee, 
for I never promised it; nor did any of my 
predecessors ever swear fidelity to thine.” 

A natural curiosity leads us to follow the 
Conqueror and some of the most distinguished 
of his successors, to their latter end. Were they 
happy? Did they die in peace, calmly review- 
ing the past, and joyously anticipating the 
future? Could we answer these questions in 
the affirmative, it would doubtless strengthen 
the faith of some in the justice of another world, 
which is neither blind nor lame; but others 
might be led to distrust a superintending Provi- 
dence. They need not do so; for national 
crimes, at all events, are followed in this life by 
an unfailing retribution. The Royal family of 
the Norman conquerors remarkably illustrate 
the saying of the Psalmist: —“ the wicked are 
driven away in their wickedness.” 

While reposing at Rouen, William was order- 
ed by his physicians to live very abstemiously in 
order to reduce his excessive corpulence. He 
was then engaged in settling an old dispute 
about some territory with Philip I. of France. 
That monarch one day jestingly observed to his 
courtiers: “By my faith the King of England 
is long lying in. ‘There will doubtless be a cere- 
monious churching.” William, hearing this, 
swore by his greatest oaths, namely, “the splen- 
dor and nativity of God,” that he would go and 
be churched in Notre Dame in Paris, with 10,000 
lances for tapers. He then rose like a tiger 
from his lair, entered the territory of France, 
galloped his cavalry over the fields of wheat, 
cut down the vines and other trees laden with 
fruit, and set fire to the first town he met on his 
way. While riding through the smoky ruins in 
furious exultation, his horse stumbled and fell 
on some burning coals concealed in the ashes, 
and his royal rider was seriously wounded in 
that too prominent portion of his person which 
had been the subject of Philip’s joke. The 
King was carried back into Rouen and lodged 
outside of the city, the noise of which he could 
not bear. He languished for six weeks sur- 
rounded by doctors and priests. Feeling that 
his end was approaching, he sent money to build 
the churches he had destroyed, and some also 
to the poor in England, “to purchase remission 
for all the robberies he had committed.” He 
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also ordered the opening of the prisons to those 
whom he had bound. 

“ As to the kingdom of England,” said the 
dying Conqueror, “ I bequeathe the inheritance 
of it to none; for the inheritance thereof was 
not bequeathed to me. I acquired it by force, 
and at the cost of blood. I leave it in the hands 
of God, only wishing that my son William, who 
has been submissive to me in all things, may 
obtain it, if he please God, and prosper.” “ And 
what do you give me, father?” eagerly asked 
his youngest son Henry. “I give thee 5,000 
pounds of silver from my treasury.” “ What 
shall I do with the silver, father, if I have nei- 
ther lands nor habitation?” “Be quiet, my 
son, and trust in God; let thy elder brothers go 
before thee. Thy turn will come after theirs.” 
Henry immedi: ty withdrew to have his silver 
carefully weighed, after which he secured it in a 
strong chest. While he was thus occupied, Red 
William hurried off to England to seize the 
crown, leaving his father alone with the physi- 
cians of soul and body. 

On the 10th September, 1087, the aged mon- 
arch was awakened by the sound of bells, and 
asked what it meant. Being answered that they 
were singing matins in St. Mary’s church, he 
lifted up his hands, saying, “I commend myself 
to my Lady Mary, the holy Mother of God” — 
and almost immediately expired. His attendants 
then instantly mounted their horses and rode off 
to take care of their property. The inferior 
officers and servants seized the arms, plate, 
clothes, linen, and other movables, and fled 
likewise, leaving the corpse nearly naked on the 
floor, where it remained in that shocking state 
for several hours. Neither sons nor relatives of 
any kind, nor servants, were there to take 
charge of the obsequies. In the presence of 
death, all the pomp and power of royalty had in 
a moment vanished. He who had strewed the 
earth with so many unburied corpses, and had 
made so many children portionless orphans, was 
thus abandoned in the last awful hour by all 
who had been accustomed to tremble at his 
word. At last some humane gentleman, “ for 
the love of God,” undertook the trouble and ex- 
pense of the burial; the monks and _ priests ar- 
ranged a procession; the corpse was placed on 
a cart, and thus conveyed to the banks of the 
Seine, and thence in a barge down the river to 
the city of Caen. 

Just as the body was about to be lowered into 
the grave, a man came forward, crying out, 
“ Clerks and bishops! this ground is mine. Up- 
on it stood the house of my father. The man 
for whom you pray wrested it from me to build 
thereon his church. I have neither sold my 
land nor mortgaged it, nor have I forfeited it, 











nor made any grant whatsoever of it. It is my 
right, and I claim it. In the name of God I 
forbid you to lay the body of the spoiler therein, 
or to cover it with my clay!” All present con- 
firmed the truth of the man’s words. The bish- 
ops told him to approach, and making a bargain 
with him, delivered him sixty sols, as the price 
of the sepulchre only, engaging to indemnify 
him equitably for the rest of the ground. 

The corpse had been dressed in the royal 
habit and robe, but it was not in a coffin. On 
its being placed in a grave, whose sides consisted 
of masonry, and which was found to be too nar- 
row, it became necessary to force it down, which 
caused it to burst. Incense and perfumes were 
burned in abundance, but without avail. The 
crowd dispersed in disgust, and the priests them- 
selves, hurrying the ceremony, soon deserted 
the church. 

The New Forest, Hants, for the making of 
which sixty parishes had been “cleared,” ex- 
tending thirty miles in length between Salisbury 
and the sea, and which no Saxon might enter 
but at the peril of his life (for these Normans 
were the authors of the Game-laws), was pecu- 
liarly fatal to the Conqueror’s family. It was 
there in the year 1081, Richard, his eldest son, 
had been mortally wounded. In 1100, Richard, 
son of Duke Robert, and nephew of William 
Rufus, was killed there by an arrow; and it is 
a singular coincidence that the Red King him- 
self perished there in like manner the same 
year. On the morning of the fatal day the king 
and his courtiers had a grand entertainment in 
the castle of Winchester, after which he pre- 
pared for the hunt. While putting on his gar- 
ters, and joking with his guests, a workman 
presented him with a bow and six new arrows. 
He kept four for himself, and gave the other two 
to Sir Walter Tirrel, saying, “ A good marks- 
man should have good arrows!” This Sir 
Walter, or Gaultier Tirrel de Poix, was the 
king’s most familiar friend and constant attend- 
ant. At the moment of departure, a monk from 
St. Peter’s convent, Gloucester, put into Wil- 
liam’s hand despatches from the abbot, a man of 
Norman birth. He stated that one of his monks 
(pr bably a Saxon) had a dream of ill augury. 
He. had seen Jesus, sitting on a throne, and at 
his feet a woman supplicating him in these 
terms: “Oh Saviour of the world! look down 
with pitv on thy people groaning under the yoke 
of William.” 

On hearing this message, the king laughed 
aloud: “Do they take me for an Englishman 
with their visions? Do they think me one of 
those fools who leave their business because an 
old woman dreams or sneezes? Come, Gaul- 
tier de Poix, to horse!” His brother Henry 
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and several lords accompanied him to the For- | cle which referred to the parties engaged either 


est. When arrived there, they dispersed in 
various directions; but Sir Walter remained 
with the king, and their dogs coursed in com- 
pany. They had taken their station opposite 
to each other, each with his arrow on the cross- 
bow, and his finger on the trigger, when a large 


stag, tracked by the attendant beaters, advanced | 


between William and his friend. 
bowstring breaking, his shaft sped not, while the 
stag, startled by the sounds, stood at bay looking 
round him. 


The king’s | 


“ Shoot! Walter, shoot! in the Devil’s name, | 


shoot!” cried the king. That instant an arrow 
entered his breast: he fell without uttering an- 
other word, and expired. Sir Walter ran over, 
but finding he did not breathe, mounted his 
horse, reached the sea-shore, and embarked with 
all speed for Normandy. On the rumor of this 
event, all the hunters immediately quitted the 
Forest, every one intent on securing what he 
could for himself. Henry flew to Winchester to 
seize the royal treasures, which were surren- 
dered to him by the guards after some resistance. 
In the meantime, the corpse lay on the ground 
in the Forest till some charcoal burners acci- 
dentally found it, with the arrow still in the 
wound. They placed it on their cart, wrapped 
in some old linen, through which the blood 
dripped along the entire road. In this condition 
were the remains of the second Norman King 
removed to the castle of Winchester. 

Our last obituary notice shall be of Henry 


IL., the conqueror of Ireland, and great-grandson | 


of the first William. Being engaged in an 


secretly or openly on the side of his son Rich- 
ard, Henry asked their names that he might 
know how many there were whose faith and 
allegiance he was obliged to relinquish. The 
first that was mentioned to him was John, his 
youngest son. On hearing this name, being 
seized with an almost convulsive motion, he rose 
half up, and casting round him a piercing and 
haggard look, exclaimed — 

“Ts it then true that John, my heart’s pride, 


the son of my predilection, he whom I have 


cherished more than the rest, and for the love of 
whom I have brought upon myself all my mis- 
fortunes, has also separated from me?” They 
assured him that nothing was more true. Then 
falling back upon the bed, and turning his face 
to the wall, he said, “ Thenceforth let all things 
go as they may, I have no further care for my- 
self nor for the world.” A few minutes after 
Richard appeared at the bedside, and asked his 
father to give the kiss of peace in execution of 
the treaty. The king gave it with a look of ap- 
parent calmness; but as Richard was retiring, 
he heard his father murmuring in a low tone : — 
“Oh that God would grant me not to die till 
I had revenged myself on thee!” On arriving 
at the French camp, the son repeated these aw- 
ful words to Philip and his courtiers, who all 


' laughed heartily, and amused themselves with 
_ jesting about the good peace that had been made. 


‘ 
| 


| 


| 


unnatural warfare with his son, whose cause was | 


espoused by the King of France, he was in- 
duced to hold a conference with that monarch. 
They met on the plain between Tours and 
Azay-sur-cher. 
open field, and while they were talking together, 
mouth to mouth, it suddenly thundered, though 
the sky was without a cloud. The lightning 
fell between them without doing them any harm. 
They immediately departed, both greatly fright- 
ened, and met again after a short interval. But 
a second peal of thunder, louder than the first, 
was heard almost on the instant. The King of 
England, owing to the mortifying circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the weak state of 
his health, was so much agitated that he let the 


| 
| 


| 


Both were on horseback in the | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


reins fall from his hand, appeared unsteady in | 


his saddle, and would have fallen, but for the | before the altar; but scarcely remained, says 


aid of those around him. The conference was | Gerald Cambrensis, “for the space of a pater- 


_noster.” We are assured that, during his stay, 


broken up, and as he was too ill to appoint an- 
other interview, the articles of peace were sent 
to his quarters for signature. They were read 
to him while lying in his bed by the ministers of 
the French King. When they came to the arti- 


In his last moments the unhappy king was 
heard uttering imprecations on himself and his 
children, exclaiming, “ Shame, shame on a con- 
quering king! Cursed be the day when I was 
born! The curse of God be on the sons I leave 
behind me!” The religious men who were 
about him used all their endeavors to induce 
him to retract this curse, but in vain: he per- 
sisted in it to his last breath. When he expired, 
his body was treated like that of the first con- 
queror. After stripping him of his last clothes, 
they carried off all that was valuable in the 
chamber and in the house. With difficulty any 
persons were found to wrap the corpse in a 
shroud, or horses to carry it to its resting-place, 
in an abbey of nuns a few leagues from Chinon, 
where he died. Count Richard came to the 


| church, and found his father lying in a coffin 


with his face uncovered: his features still exhib- 
ited the signs of a violent agony. Richard 
shuddered. He fell on his knees and prayed 


blood did not cease to flow from both the nostrils 
of the king. When the funeral ceremonies 
were performed next day, it was wished to dec- 
orate the body with some of the ensigns of roy- 
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alty. The keepers of the treasury of Chinon 
refused them; and, after many supplications, 
they sent only an old sceptre and a ring of little 
value. For want of a crown, the monarch’s 
head was dressed in a sort of diadem made of 
the golden embroidery of a woman's garment ; 
and in this sad attire, Henry, son of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, King of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Aquitaine, and Brittany, Count of Anjou 
and Maine, Lord of Tours and Amboise, de- 
scended to his last abode. Gerald, the Welsh 
historian, thought he could trace the divine 
vengeance in pursuit of the Norman tyrants 
who had conquered and enslaved his country ; 
and in this judgment, Saxons, Britons, and 
Irish, were perfectly agreed. 

The new nobility created by the Conquest had 
not time to become venerable by antiquity, when 
it was subjected to calamitous reverses, arising 
from the internecine wars, especially during the 
long and sanguinary contests of the houses of 
York and Lancaster. This led to the extinction, 
by death or banishment, of many aristocratic 
families: others it involved in jealousies, rivalries, 
and hatreds, fatal to their interests as a body. 
In the parliament preceding the outbreak of the 
war of the two Roses, fifty-three peers, besides 
bishops, took their seat in the upper chamber. 
In the first parliament of Henry VII. their num- 
ber had fallen to twenty-five: by new creations, 
he raised it to forty. In that thirty years’ war 
more than a million of men had perished; and 
in this destruction of human life, the ruling class 
came in for more than their share. Henry VIL, 
the first of the Tudors, made laws which hastened 
the dissolution of the Old Norman society. 
Hating the feudal system, with its intestine 
strifes and anarchy, he encouraged the great 
families to break up and sell their large estates, 
notwithstanding the entails with which they were 
encumbered. He gave offices to those who, for 
want of money, divested themselves of their 
lands, and endeavored to ruin by processes those 
who, in such circumstances, persisted in retain- 
ing them. He armed against them the famous 
tribunal of the star-chamber, and had adjudged 
to himself those properties which were considered 
too large for subjects. He also forbade the no- 
bility to have numerous troops of retainers wear- 
ing their livery, who became armies in their 
collisions against each other or the crown. He 
not only allowed the petty feudatories and citi- 
zens to redeem their dependence on the manors 
at a low rate, but he lent them money for the 
purpose. During the previous civil confusion, 
many of the barons had been obliged to make 
political and matrimonial alliances with persons 
of inferior rank and condition. The vacancies 
made by the immense mortality among those 





bearing Norman names, which lasted for more 
than a century, were eagerly filled up by their 
vassals and servants, and also by the sons of 
wealthy burgesses and yeomanry of the Saxon 
race. All these circumstances combined, con- 
tributed powerfully to break up the conquering 
society founded in the eleventh century on the 
ruins of English liberty. In this manner the 
way was cleared for the supremacy of the crown, 
and for the absolutism which reigned with Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth. During the reign of the 
former, the upper chamber, recruited with par- 
venues, most of them men of low birth, and the 
vilest of flatterers, who owed every thing to the 
court, set the commons the example of abject 
submission and blind obedience. “ In the royal 
sittings,” says Carrel, “the commons standing, 
according to the ancient custom, learned from 
the peers, who were seated before them, and 
faced the throne, to bow down to the ground 
every time the name of the monarch (who was 
present, carelessly stretched at his ease) passed 
the lips of the ministers, who no longer occupied 
the ancient national council with public affairs, 
but solely with the virtues of the king.” 

The gradual revolution which placed the sov- 
ereign in this position tended incidentally to 
raise the people, and to give them an influential 
part in public affairs, from which no efforts of 
the Tudors or Stuarts were able permanently to 
exclude them. While the Norman regime lasted, 
the king was the captain of the conquering tribe 
of soldiers. The subordinate commanders had 
the title of barons; the remainder were called, 
in Latin, milites, and in English, knights, or 
squires. These and their families were the peo- 
ple, who alone had rights. The Anglo-Saxons 
were their subjects, i. e. subjugated—a term 
which was not applied to the House of Lords 
(then representing the Conquest, as it does par- 
tially still) even so late as the time of Elizabeth. 
The formula then was:—“ My right loving 
lords, and you, my right faithful and obedient 
subjects.” ‘The jealousies and collisions of inter- 
est and power between the barons and their 
royal chief led to the first mitigation of Saxon 
serfdom, and laid the foundation of property 
among the conquered. 

The king had exercised the power of recruit- 
ing men for repairing fortresses, bridges, and 
roads, -— of levying contributions of corn and cat- 
tle, in his journeys, and of seizing beasts of bur- 
den, carts, and agricultural implements. This 
touched the interests of the proprietors of the 
soil and the serfs, who helped to “clothe” it. 
The barons combined —resisted, and extorted 
Magna Charta. Strange to say, this great 
instrument of national freedom had no nobler 
origin than this! Indeed, one article of the 



































great charter forbids the destruction of houses, 
woods, or men, without the special license of the 
proprietor, who had full power over the life of 
Englishmen. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the war of the barons against John Lack- 
land was waged for the benefit of the subjects, 
or that the treaty of Runymede secured their 
liberties. ‘They were never thought of by either 
party, except as liable to be slaughtered like 
cattle in the barbarous reprisals which the bel- 
ligerents made on one another’s properties. In 
the course of the struggle between royalty and 
feudalism, the king retaliated on the barons, 
and compelled them to confine themselves to 
regular taxes — required them to give merchants 
and others a safe conduct through their terri- 
tories — encouraged the formation of commercial 
associations, guilds, &e., and took cities under 
his protection. In these, a vast number of 
Saxons took refuge, having escaped from their 
serfdom. There they learned trades and culti- 
vated the industrial arts. Manufactures were 
imported from the continent — particularly from 
Flanders—took root, and flourished. Cities 
and towns were enlarged, and became influen- 
tial in proportion to their trade, wealth, and 
population. 

From this growth of population and resources 
arose a difficulty in applotting the taxes that 
were required of these communities in order to 
sustain the common cause of their masters, and 
to meet the expenses of their foreign wars. In 
consequence of this difficulty, the cities were 
compelled to send some of their number to meet 
the general, his captains, chaplains, and soldiers, 
assembled in what they called, in their own lan- 
guage, a parliament, that it might be ascertained 
how much taxation they were able to bear, and 
that they might answer for its due and peaceable 
collection. For this purpose they were obliged 
to sign tax-deeds. In process of time the inferior 
class of knights and soldiers fell into the same 
‘ategory with the commonalty, and were repre- 
sented by the same deputies. 
of the House of Commons. 
deputies with great reluctance. 
the honor—we were going to say, of a seat in 
Parliament — but then they were not allowed to 
sit. ‘They were required humbly to stand before 
their masters, to receive orders on financial mat- 
ters, and to pledge their constituents that the 
supplies should be forthcoming. The first call 


Such is the origin 


I., in 1295. These were to be provided with 
“sufficient powers from their community to con- 
sent in their name to what he and his council 
should require of them.” 


This “consent,” however, imperceptibly grew 


into an important privilege, to which we owe all 





The towns sent | 
None coveted | 


| 
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our liberties, as did also the form of “ petition” 
first used to obtain a mitigation of burdens, but 
in course of time becoming an imperative demand 
for redress of grievances. Favored by the con- 
tinental wars, which gave an external direction 
to the activity and force of the aristocracy, the 
power of the Commons steadily advanced. While 
the feudal nobility was wearing out its energies 
at a distance, the citizens, working and paying 
more and more, were more frequently called on 
to take part in public affairs, it being the inter- 
est of their rulers to encourage their rising indus- 
try. The naifs or serfs, too, began to obtain 
some sympathy, and to become instinct with a 
consciousness of their rights as men and as 
Christians. Priests and merchants felt for their 
hard lot. Their cause was forcibly pleaded in 
numerous pamphlets. Associations were formed 
in all directions, and 100,000 serfs left the fields 
and covered the roads towards London, to demand 
their freedom from the king. Richard I. went 
out in person to hear their complaints, and gra- 
ciously granted them charters of enfranchise- 
ment. But the barons, alarmed for “the nights 
of property,” under pretence that the young 
king’s life was in danger, collected a body of 
troops, and falling on the multitude, dispersed 
them with great slaughter. The proclamation 
of freedom was revoked—the charters were 
recalled. “God preserve us”—exclaimed the 
barons — “ from subscribing such charters, though 
we were all to perish in one day; for we would 
rather lose our lives than our inheritances!” 
Things at once returned to the order established 
at the Conquest. The serfs were again treated 
according to the spirit of the proclamation which 
resulted from Richard’s second thoughts, which 
said : — 


“Villains you were and still are, and in bondage you 
shall remain.” 


But freedom’s battle had begun, and though 
baffled often, it was destined to be won at last. 
The spirit of justice was gaining ground. Chris- 
tianity, working like a living stream through 
impurest elements, brought its cleansing influ- 
ence to bear on society, slowly, but surely. In 
hours of grief and sickness,—in the anticipated 
shadows of death, revealing other “ worlds of 
light,” which the sun of earthly prosperity ob- 
scures, men repented of their property in man. 


| This feeling often found expression during the 
. 2 ' - 
of the deputies of boroughs was made by Edward 


14th century, in deeds of manumission, couched 


le . . ~* . © 
/ in terms like the following:—“ Seeing that in 
_ the beginning God made all men by nature free, 


and that afterwards the law of nations placed 


_ certain of them under the yoke of servitude, we 
b 

| think it would be pious and meritorious in the 
_ sight of God to liberate such persons, to us sub- 
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ject in villanage, and to free them entirely from 
such services. Know then that we have freed 
and liberated from all yoke of servitude 
, our knaves of the manor of , them, 
and all their children, born and to be born.” 
The current use, perpetuated to our own times, 
of these words, “ knave” and “ villain,” indicates 
clearly enough in what estimation these poor 
laborers were held, though many of them were 
the offspring of wealthy nobles, and all of them 
descended from a race of conquering freemen, 
the bravest of the Teutonic stock —the richest 
outburst from the “store-house of nations.” 
The work of emancipation, however, went stead- 
ily forward, hastened by the better appreciation 
of free labor. It was soon found better to have 
farmers, paying steady rents, than to have the 
ground occupied by slaves, doing, like all other 
slaves, as little work as possible, since they 
labored without hope or reward, languishing 
under a degrading and demoralizing yoke. 
When interest chimes in with freedom, they will 
soon ring the knell of tyranny and monopoly. 

About this time Parliament divided into two 
houses. In the lower, the feudal tenants of 
Norman race, and the petty proprietors, were 
associated with the Saxon citizens—the repre- 
sentatives of commerce. This tended greatly to 
do away with the distinctions of race, and to 
generate in the Commons a national feeling, 
which was strengthened in the Normans by the 
fondness of the king for the society of foreigners, 
whom he enriched and ennobled, to the great 
mortification of the older settlers. The rapid 
extension of commercial affairs in the 15th cen- 
tury naturally increased the parliamentary im- 
portance of the burgesses, who were far more au 
fait in financial matters than the sporting knights 
of the shire in the same House. The revolution 
thus wrought by the general progress of manu- 
factures and commerce speedily led to another 
equally memorable, the triumph of the English 
language over the Norman French, which was 
banished from the House of Commons. 

At the end of the 14th century French was 
still the official language of England —the lan- 
guage of all the higher classes. It was spoken 
by the king, the bishops, the judges, by all the 
aristocracy and gentils hommes. It was the 
language taught their children as soon as they 
could speak, while the Saxon tongue occupied. 
the degraded position of the Gaelic of Ireland in 
more modern times. But this court language 
was bad French, vitiated by the peculiar dialect 
of Normandy, and tinctured with an English 
accent. These degenerating tendencies became 
stronger as they ceased to be counteracted by 
intercourse with the polite society of France, 
broken off by the wars, and the disannexing of 
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Normandy from the English crown. At the 
same time the vigorous growth of a native litera- 
ture favored the English, which was permitted, 
not ordered, to be used in pleadings before the 
civil courts, by a statute of Edward III. But 





the lawyers continued to interlard their speech 
with French phrases for a long time after. 
From the year 1400, or thereabouts, the public 
acts were drawn up alternately and indifferently 
in French and English. The first bill of the 
Lower House of Parliament that wes written in 
the English language bears the date of 1425. 
From the year 1450 no more French pieces are 
to be found in the printed collections of the 
public documents of England. Thus, four cen- 
turies after the conquest of England by the 
Normans, their language disappeared, together 
with the inequality of civil condition, which 
separated the families that had sprung from the 
| two races, or rather two tribes of the same blood. 
“he reign of Henry VIL. may be considered as 
the period when the distribution of ranks ceased 
to correspond in a general manner with that of 
races, and as the commencement of the state of 
society now existing in England. It was Com- 
| MERCE that conquered the Conquest, and gave 
| to English nationality the noblest of modern 
| languages. It is true this victory has been 
slowly acquired, remaining for centuries incom- 
plete, until its last decisive blows have been 
given in the Reform Bill of 1832, and the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws in 1846. 

On the domestic manners and morals of the 
Anglo-Normans, the work before us does not 
throw as much light as we could wish, though 
highly valuable to the students of literary history 
and philology, on account of the great learning 
and research which it displays, and for which 
the fact, that it is published under the auspices 
of the Royal Society of Literature, is a sufficient 
guarantee. Had it, however, been made to 
convey livelier pictures of society, and had the 
Norman French and Mediaeval Latin been 
translated, the labors of the accomplished author 
would have been much more acceptable to the 
general reader. But the volume of Letters illus- 
trating the Anglo-Norman period, promised, in 
the same series, by Dr. Giles, is likely to supply 
this deficiency. 

In such a state of society, it was to be expected 
that the manners of those ages would be very 
corrupt. Something must be allowed for the 
exaggerations and poetical license of satirists. 
But when we find their works maintaining a 
great and long-continued popularity, we must 
_ admit the general verisimilitude of their pictures 
of life. Those pictures are not flattering. The 
Anglo-Normans were great lovers of pleasure, in 
the pursuit of which they allowed themselves 
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unbounded license. They were fond of the | esteemed that it was made the subject of learned 
chase, and of all sorts of manly sports. In their | commentaries. — ( Biographia, i., 250.) 

convivial meetings they keenly discussed the Grievous faults there are in our present social 
merits of the viands, which they consumed with | system; but no one who has read history, and 
admirable gofit. “The wines were the subject | possesses a grain of sober reason or candor, can 
of no less anxious discussion than the meats, and | deny that it is incomparably purer and better 
were the cause of still greater excesses, in which h | than it was in the Middle Ages. None but the 
the natives of our island are more especially | most diseased enthusiast can wish the institutions 
accused of indulging. The schools were filled of those ages to return. The spirit of those 
with pride and vanity. The rich squandered | institutions has been inveterately inimical to the 
their money on base jonglours and minstrels, | best interests of man. Against that spirit the 
instead of applying it to the encouragement of | progress of the nation in freedom, intelligence, 
true learning and merit. The ambition and | _ and wealth, has been a deadly contest: and to 
cupidity of barons and prelates filled the land | the laws and habits established by the Anglo- 
with strife and confusion.” Such is the repre- | Norman conquest may be distinctly traced every 
sentation given by John de Hautville, whose | thing in our civil polity which militates against 
poem had a great circulation in the thirteenth | the peace and prosperity of British society at 
and fourteenth centuries, and was so highly | the present time.—- North British Review. 
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The literature of France begins to exhibit | the conclusions of criticism. Monsieur Eugene 
cheering symptoms of returning health. The | Sue has tried with even worse success than M. 
quotidian fever of the Roman feuilleton is evi- | Dumas, the fortune of legal warfare. It has been 
dently on the decline ; and there is good reason | established in evidence that his “ Martin” does 
to hope, that, ere long, it will become extinct, or | not pay. Unhappy Monsieur Sue! Why did 
at least cease to be epidemic, and figure only | he venture intocourt ? What infatuation prompt- 
among the sporadic items in the literary bills of | ed him to let that damning fact be recorded and 
mortality. The disclosures made on the recent | blazoned tothe world? Fatal, irrevocable doom 
trials, in which Messrs. Dumas and Sue were | of the Roman feuilleton! Worse than the lassi- 
parties, have damaged not only their personal | tude of the brain-sucked author writing despe- 
reputation, but in no less a degree the commer- | rately to order, — worse than the utmost malignity 
cial character of their manufactures. In spite | of slashing or sneering criticism,— is the imprac- 
of his numerous and well-organized staff’ of | ticable vis inertie of a public who have ceased 
journeymen, in spite of the exceeding cleverness, | to be amused, and will not buy. 
fertility, and energy, of the great master-manu- | Among the re-publications now in progress in 
facturer himself, who has accomplished, in the | Paris, two are deserving of special notice. These 
way of his trade, as he tells the world with be- | are the collected works of Chateaubriand, and 
coming pride, “what no man ever did before, | an illustrated edition of Béranger, with entirely 
and no man will ever do again,” in spite of all | new designs by Charlet, Johannot, and others, 
the unparalleled resources of the Dumas atelier, | and eight new chansons by the inimitable author. 
not to mention the relays of three horses always | Two or three of the latter have appeared, and 
saddled and bridled, and three jockeys, always | have acquired instantaneous and sterling popu- 
booted and spurred, ready to glut the presses of | larity, particularly that one entitled “ Notre 
the capital with copy ; notwithstanding all this, | Coq.” We can only make room for three of the 
the great contractor has broken down under the | fourteen stanzas of which it consists; but these 
weight of his engagements. He has been forced | will afford no inadequate idea (ex pede Hercu- 
to confess that literary fiction cannot be turned | lem) of the saucy military humor and admirable 
out of hand, in as rapid abundance as cotton | art of the whole composition. We cannot ap- 
cloth, and that not even to him, unique among _ plaud either the religious notions of “ Our Cock,” 
men, is granted the gift of unlimited production | who we fear has learned his theology in a bad 
and unfailing success. Now, the system of the | school, or the moral of his song, which is a plain 
Roman feuilleton pre-supposes these two impos- | incentive to war; but we must make allowance 
sible conditions. Criticism had demonstrated | for the force of habit j in an old campaigner. The 
that truth, and now experience has fully ratified | chanson begins thus : — 
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“ Notre coq, d’humeur active, 

Las d’ Alger, s’écrie : il faut 
Que jusqu’au bon Dieu j’arrive, 
Pour voir s'il s’endort la haut. 
J’ai response & tout qui vive. 

Co, co, coquérico, 

France, remets ton schako. 
Coquérico, coquérico.” 


Béranger is always singularly happy in his 
refrains: we need scarcely direct the reader’s 
attention to the curious and startling effective- 
ness of thisone. Ifthe funds did not fall imme- 
diately on its publication, the bears were cer- 
tainly not wide awake. The cock flies up to 
heaven, looking in at the stars and planets on 
his way, and noting the most striking particulars 
in each of them. Beneath the dome of the sun 
he encounters the Emperor, who lends him for 
a guide on his further journey, his own imperial 
eagle: — Du ciel ul connait la route. St. Peter 
is smoking out of the window when they arrive 
at the celestial gate, and being no friend to 
cocks, for reasons of his own, he refuses the 
traveller admission ~ ut an angel sets all right, 
and the cock struts in. After a short stay, dur- 
ing which he comports himself in rather a free- 
and-easy manner, he is ordered back to earth, 
for there is yet work there for him to do. 


“ Sous le drapeau tricolore 
Vas échauffer cceurs et bras, 
De vous j'ai besoin encore. 
Coq, bientot tu chanteras 
Le reviel avant l’aurore. 
Co, co, coquérico, 
France, remets ton schako. 
Coquérico, coquérico. , 
“TL’oiseau, prompt comme la foudre, 
Rentre au quartier général, 
Disant: L’on en va découdre ; 
Dieu fait seller son cheval ; 
Les anges font de la poudre. 
Co, co, coquérico, 
France, remets ton schako. 
Coquérico, coquérico.” 


The recent bibliography of France is particu- 
larly rich in the department of modern French 
history ; no fewer than five important new works 
of that class are now before us. These are, a 
“ History of the Two Restorations,” by M. de 
Vaulabelle,* of which three volumes out of six 
have appeared; the respective first volumes of 
two “ Histories of the Revolution,” the one by 
Michelet, the other by Louis Blane; two vol- 
umes of Lamartine’s “ History of the Giron- 
dins ;” and lastly, De Tocqueville’s “ Louis XV.,” 
complete in two volumes. 


* 1814, Cent Jours, 1815. Histoire des Deux Res- 
torations, jusqu’da la chute de Charles X. en 1830, pré- 
cédé dun Précis Historique sur les Bourbons et le partt 
royaliste depuis la mort de Louis XVI. Tomes I, IL, 
lif. Par AcwiLLe pe VAULABELLE. 





The volumes of M. de Vaulabelle’s work 
already published, comprise the history of the 
Bourbon princes from the emigration down to 
the embarkation of Napoleon for St. Helena; or 
rather, they embrace the history of France itself 
during that interval, notwithstanding that 
author has endeavored to restrict himself within 
the narrower bounds appropriate to his nominal 
subject. 

The work is agreeably written, and gives evi- 
dence of care and conscientiousness on the part 
of the author. It is the third and the best which 
France now possesses on the same subject. The 
Abbé de Montgaillard’s “Histoire de France,” 
from the reign of Louis XVL. to 1825, with a 
continuation to 1830, by his brother, the Count 
of Montgaillard, is caustic, clever, and curious; 
it may be consulted with advantage as an ex- 
ponent of the views of a portion of the royalist 
party, but that is all. Its statement of facts even 
is not always correct. M. Capefigue’s “ Histoire 
de la Restoration,” is perhaps the dullest, most 
insipid, and worthless book he has ever written, 
and that is saying a great deal. 

Louis Blanc’s history of the Revolution is to 
fill ten volumes, the first of which contains 592 
pages. We cannot help thinking that he makes 
rather an excessive claim upon the patience of 
his readers. He comes too late in the day to be 
heard at such extreme length, especially since, 
although generally a very entertaining writer, he 
is not one whose political or philosophical judg- 
ment possesses any weight. His forte lies in 
narrative, and the delineation and dramatic ex- 
position of character. Unfortunately, whilst the 
nature of his powers is peculiarly adapted to the 
concrete, his vanity, or some strange bias of his 
humor, continually urges him towards abstrac- 
tions. He meets you upon the very threshold 
of this book, with a spick-and-span new meta- 
physical system, which is to underlie the whole 
course of the succeeding narrative. Three grand 
principles, he says, share the world and history 
between them : viz., authority, individualism, and 
fraternity. The Catholic Church was the great 
incarnation of authority until the time of Luther, 
who introduced individualism, or the principle 
which gives man an exaggerated notion of his 
own rights, and no notion of duties, and makes 
government consist in mere laisser faire. Indi- 
vidualism rules the present; it is the soul of 
things as they are, but it is to be superseded 
some day by the principle of fraternity, for the 
future evidently belongs neither to the Pope nor 
to Luther. What is commonly called the French 
Revolution, was, in fact, two revolutions, quite 
distinct from each other; namely: that of ’89, 
effected in behalf of individualism; and that 
“ which was only attempted tumultuously in the 
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name of fraternity, and which fell on the 9th 
Thermidor” (a pretty euphemism of the Reign 
of Terror). 

Out of all this jargon we collect that it is the 
author’s design to prosecute his old feud with the 
bourgeoisie or middle class, the representatives 
of individualism, and to labor at the apotheosis of 
Robespierre, the apostle of fraternity. It is 
allowable to a historian to have a theory, or in 


_ other words to embody the meaning of what he 


relates in some general formula; but it is not 
allowable to start a priori from an arbitrary, 
narrow, and inflexible set of dogmas, and with a 
predetermined purpose to find them illustrated 
and confirmed in every point of historic detail. 
Now this is the very course pursued by Louis 
Blanc in his “ History of Ten Years,” and in his 
present work he seems bent on following out the 
same system, with even a greater degree of 
sophistical rigor. 

His first volume is entirely introductory, and 
treats of the origins and causes of the Revolu- 
tion ; in quest of which he goes as far back as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century —at the 
same time remarking, with great truth, that he 
might have chosen any other still more remote 
point of departure; since, in ascending from 
effects to their causes, we are led continually 
upwards, until our inquiries terminate in the 
unknown, or in the Great First Cause. Buta 
beginning he must make somewhere, and, as he 
has a theory to corroborate, he finds it conven- 
ient to begin with John Huss and Protestantism, 
the establishment of which he calls the inaugura- 
tion of individualism in the Christian world, in 
politics and philosophy. This forms the subject 
of the first of the three books into which this 
preliminary essay is divided. The second book 
recounts the rise and progress of that middle 
class, “ whose individualism naturally resulted in 
the establishment of the Empire.” The third 
book is devoted to the 18th century, and aims at 
demonstrating how, “in spite of the efforts of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Mably, and even Neck- 
er, individualism became the principle of the 
bourgeoisie, and triumphed—in philosophy, 
through the school of Voltaire; in politics, 
through the school of Montesquieu ; in industry, 
through the school of Turgot.” 

The range of matter comprised within this 
volume is, as we see, very extensive, and (apart 
from the writer’s crotchety theories) it is treated 
with much spirit, force, and elegance. The 
book is particularly well adapted to the habits 
of a desultory reader; for, in fact, it resolves 
itself upon analysis into a series of smart maga- 
zine articles on Huss, Luther, and Calvin, Mon- 
taigne, the League, Feudalism, the Fronde and 
Jansenism, —_ XIV., the Regency, Voltaire, 
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the Encyclopedists, Rousseau, &c. In justice to 
the author, of whose philosophy in general we 
have spoken so disparagingly, we will translate 
the reflections with which he concludes his 
essay :— 


“ What!” he exclaims, “ must we have blood, 
always blood, even when the conflict is for the 
supremacy of ideas in their purely abstract 
essence? What law is this that to every great 
progress assigns, as its condition, some great dis- 
aster? Revolutions, like the plough, fertilize 
the soil only by rending its bosom. erefore ? 
Whence comes it that duration is but destruction 
prolonged and self-renovated? Whence has 
death this power of engendering life? When 
thousands of persons perish beneath the ruins of 
the social edifice, ‘ what does it matter ?’ we say ; 
‘the species advances.’ But is it just that 
whole races should be tortured and annihilated, 
that at some future day, in some undetermined 
epoch, other races may arise and enjoy the fruits 
of their predecessors’ toils and sufferings? This 
immense and arbitrary immolation of the beings 
of yesterday to those of to-day, and of those of 
to-day to those of to-morrow, is it not of a nature 
to excite the profoundest repugnance of the con- 
science? To the wretches slaughtered before , 
the altar of progress, what can p ss seem but 
a sinister idol, an execrable and false divinity ! 

“These it must be owned would be terrible 

oe had we not two principles to rely on 
or their solution; namely, the corporate unity 
(solidarité) of races, and the immortality of the 
human race. For, when once we admit that 
every thing is transformed, and nothing is des- 
troyed; when we believe in the impotence of 
death; when we are persuaded that successive 
— are varied modes of one universal 
ife that improves as it goes on; in a word, when 
we adopt the admirable definition devised by 
Pascal’s genius, ‘ Humanity is a man who lives 
on and on, and is ceaselessly learning,’ then the 
spectacle of so many accumulated catastrophes 
loses the appalling force with which it had op- 
pressed the conscience; we no longer doubt the 
wisdom of the general laws that govern the 
world, or the existence of eternal justice; and 
we can follow with unflinching gaze, the periods 
of that long and painful gestation of truth which 
is called history. 

“Good alone is absolute, alone is necessary. 
Evil in the world! it is an immense accident; 
and this is why it is its part to be evermore van- 
quished. Now, whilst the victories of good are 
definitive, the defeats of evil are irrevocable. 
Printing will keep its ground; torture will not 
be reéstablished, nor will the fires of the Inqui- 
sition be lighted again. What do I say? Itis 
becoming manifest, by the course of things, and 
by the common tendency of serious minds, that 
henceforth progress will never again be accom- 
plished under violent conditions. Already com- 
merce has demonstrated, in the mutual relations 
of nations, that war is not requisite for the prop- 
agation of ideas; and, in the affairs of civi life, 
reason proves, with continually increasing clear- 
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ness, that order may be maintained without the 
aid of the executioner. Religion has ceased to 
make martyrs; it is high time that politics should 
cease to make victims.” 


The presses of Germany continue, as usual, to 
pour forth abundant floods of printed sheets; the 
quantity seems even to be on the increase, but 
the quality declines in still more rapid propor- 
tion. The catalogues indicate the accustomed 
chaos of erudition, laborious technicality, and 
vapid belletristik ; but, except in the department 
of lyric poetry, the dreary, cumbrous mass is 
scarcely enlightened by a ray of creative genius. 
Among the prose works, of a purely literary 
character, that have appeared in Germany with- 
in the last few months, one only appears to us to 
deserve that we should commend it to the atten- 
tion of English readers. It is a treatise by the 


' illustrious author of the “ Village Tales of the 


Black Forest,” on the theory of a subject, of 
which he has already evinced a practical mas- 
tery, scarcely equalled, and certainly unsur- 
passed, by any living writer in the world.* In 
this treatise, Auerbach investigates the essential 
character of what, for want of a better phrase, 
we must crudely call “ Folk literature ;” both 
that which emanates from the people themselves, 
and that which is composed expressly for their 
use by more conscious artists. By “ people,” he 
means the great multitude of those who derive 
their notions of things chiefly from their own 
experience and from the immediate present, 
mingled with some traditional lore drawn from 
public and private history. The views and 
principles of these persons do not assume the 
form of a logical system, with an orderly sequence 
of premises and conclusions, but stand side by 
side promiscuously, and are expressed in prov- 
erbs that appeal for warranty of their truth to 
instinct and intuition rather than to ratiocination. 
Their feelings likewise find utterance of an 
equally direct kind; and in the songs and bal- 
lads of the untutored people are to be found the 
most exquisite, because the most natural and 
unsophisticated, lyric embodiments of human 
emotion. Poets of the greatest genius, and of 
the most consummate art, fully acknowledge this 
unrivalled quality of primitive song, and own 
that their highest triumph, as regards emotional 
expression, consists in the nearest possible ap- 
proach to the simplicity and truth of many a 
thought enclosed in the rude setting of popular 
minstrelsy. How came the obscure poets of the 
people by this prerogative of excellence? They 
owe it to the training thus described by Auer- 
bach :— 


* Schrift und Volk. Grundzige der volksthamlichen 
Literatur, angeschlossen an eine Charakteristik J. P. 
Hebels. Von Berthold Auerbach. Leipsig. 1846. 
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“ A village child grows up under primitive and 
natural pe sr eee Mle is a liv- 
ing type of the first stage of the development of 
our race, the patriarchal condition. His life 
exhibits the same immediate connection with 
nature, with trees, plants, and animals. His yet 
undeveloped mind feels its close affinity with 
them; he lives with them; tree and bush are 
his comrades, silently he grows as they do. He 
feels a special attraction towards animals, which 
stand nearer to him by reason of the individuality 
of their lives; he ascribes to them his own sensa- 
tions, and endows them, as well as the inanimate 
objects around him, with the attributes of human 
nature. * * * The village is a little world 
which the mind of the boy can easily embrace. 
He knows every person by name, and 1s acquaint- 
ed with their condition and circumstances. As 
it is the custom for people to salute each other 
when they meet, and to exchange some friendly 
words — a custom from which even little children 
are not excluded—the boy does not grow used 
every hour to pass people whom he does not 
know, with whom he has no manner of inter- 
course or relation, and who are as alien to him 
as the remotest bodies in space. Hence there 
grows up in the mind of the village child a sort 
of family feeling of community with those about 
him. Whoever has been born and bred in a 
village or a small town, often curiously remem- 
bers men and circumstances the most various 
and peculiar, which come bodily before his 
mind’s eye, though he may never have been 
long or intimately connected with them. 

“In later years this little world can no longer 
be thus apprehended as a whole; it always 
reminds the spectator of the greater world, and 
appears to him as a fragment. The contempla- 
tive mind, coming to it from abroad, no longer 
rests with such self-forgetfulness on outward 
things. One is too much engrossed with general 
or omer matters, and must of course pass by 
~ thousand things without heeding or caring for 

em. 

“ Hence it comes that teachers, clergymen, and 
public functionaries, can seldom penetrate so 
deeply into the ways of village life as a child 
who has been surrounded by them from his birth. 
And even if they succeed— which seldom hap- 
pens—in breaking through the ugly and de- 
formed husk, and getting at the genuine kernel, 
still they bring with them, for the most part, to 
the contemplation of the matter, too many ex- 
traneous thoughts and reflections of all sorts. 
They cannot thcroughly understand this way of 
life because they were never at home in it. 

“ Hence I am inclined to maintain, that none 
but a person to the manner born thoroughly 
comprehends the life, ways, and doings of the 
common folk. 

“The boy, especially in his earliest years, be- 
longs entirely to what directly meets his eye ; he 
stops at every object, loses himself completely in 
the interest it excites, and makes it wholly his 
own. With no conventional rules to bias his 
natural tendencies, or to distort his vision, he 
seizes the true aspect of things with their per- 
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plexing, but, at the same time, characteristic 
eculiarities. He has a world stored up within 
im, of which nobody, scarcely even himself, 
knows any thing. By and by, perhaps, he will 
be astonished to see the apparitions of these | 
things rise up in his mind spontaneously, or in 
obedience to his call.” 


The present barrenness of Germany in the 
field of prose literature, is in some degree 
redeemed by the better promise of her recent | 
poetry, notwithstanding that the four foremost | 
men in her lyric choir have been scarcely heard, | 
or not at all, for the last two years. Heine has 
published nothing since his wicked, witty, charm- 
ing, shocking Deutschland ; Anastasius Griin is 
silent; Freiligrath has only followed up his 
Glaubensbekenntniss with half a dozen short, but 
rather furious pieces,* somewhat prematurely 
hymning the advent of the revolution so long 
prophesied for Germany; lastly, the author of | 
the “Poems by a living Man,” gives no sign of | 
life. Far be it from us, however, to object to 
the temporary silence of Herwegh’s overbold and | 
presumptuous muse, if we may venture to hope | 
that he is employing this interval of retirement 
in such a manner as shall enable him to justify | 
the too rapid success of his early efforts. Inor- 
dinate sudden popularity is one of the most dan- 
gerous mischances that can befall a young writer, 
and if Herwegh is wisely preparing himself 
against the reaction of his own spurious fame, | 
we cannot but applaud his purpose, and wish 
that his unquestionably vigorous, but hitherto 
one-sided and misused powers, may yet display | 
themselves in the full development of healthful | 
maturity. 

In the absence of the recognized leaders, some 
of the newer men have been rising into celebrity 
during the last year or two; among whom, Mor- 
itz Hartmann,t Geibel,t Leopold Schefer,$ and 
Karl Beck,|| are deserving of honorable mention. 
The ablest and most original of these four is 
unquestionably Hartmann, whose first volume 
has been most favorably received by the best 
judges, and has already attained to the well- 
merited honors of a second edition. His new 
volume contains some very striking pieces, but 
also, it must be confessed, a few which we could 
freely dispense with, and which seem to serve 
only as stuffing to swell out the volume to the 
normal bulk of twenty sheets. 








' 





* Ca tra! Sechs Gedichte von Ferdinand Freili- 
grath. Herisau, 1546. 

t* Kelch und Schwert” (Cup and Sword), von 
Moritz Hartmann. Leipsig, 1845. “ Newe Gedichte,” 
by the same. 1846, 

Berlin, 1846. 


te Pre”! Gedichte.” 
“ Der Welt-priesier” (The Secular Priest), von 
Leopold Schefer. Wareuberg, 1846. ‘i 


| 
|“ Laeder von armen Mann” (Songs of a poor 


Man), von Karl Beck. Leipsig, 1846. 
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Geibel is a poet of altogether different metal 
from Hartmann; he has none of the latter’s 
strong conception and vivid expression ; but he 
is a pleasing, graceful writer, endowed with a 
light and joyous fancy, that flies the sombre 
atmosphere of the North and revels in the sun- 
shine of Greece, Italy, and Spain. 

Leopold Schefer’s first two works, the “ Lay 
Breviary ” and the “ Vigils,” found many admir- 
ers for the fervor and exaltation of their philo- 
sophical faith, notwithstanding the poverty and 
embarrassment of the language in which the poet 
struggled to express the rich exuberance of his 
thoughts. His new work has sorely disappointed 
all his dispassionate friends, all those whose souls 
are not steeped and dyed to the core in Hegel- 
ism. It is in fact a versified treatise, as crabbed 
and obscure as the great master’s Phenomenolo- 
gy, and as utterly devoid of poetry. 

Karl Beck has within him the elements of a 


| genuine poet, but his productions too often 


resemble those of a mere poetaster. His lyre is 
seldom in tune. His muse is a vulgar terma- 
gant, who can utter only turgid platitudes when 
she would reprove the vices of the age, and flies 
into a passion when she attempts to console its 
sorrows. 

Riickert still continues his learned labors in 
the field of Eastern poetry, and has lately added 


to the list of his admirable translations that of a 


collection of Arab poetry of the earliest times, 
entitled Hamasa. This collection, which was 
made by Abu Temmam, a renowned poet of the 
court of the Egyptian caliphs in the ninth cen- 
tury, is extremely valuable for the light it sheds 


| directly on the early history of Arabia, and also 


for that which it casts by reflection on the poetry 
and the social state of Europe in the middle 
ages, in which the Arab influence played so im- 
portant a part. It is a curious coincidence that 
the Hamasa was put together at the very period 
when Charlemagne was making his collection, 
now unhappily lost, of all the old lays and poems 
of the Germans. — Westminster Review. 


—_e— 


Prejudice may be compared to a misty morn- 


_ ing in October; aman goes forth to an eminence, 


and he sees at the summit of a neighboring hill 
a figure, apparently of gigantic stature, for such 
the imperfect medium through which he is 
viewed, would make him appear; he goes for- 
ward a few steps, and the figure advances towards 
him; the size lessens as they approach; they 
draw still nearer, and the extraordinary appear- 
ance is gradually, but sensibly diminished ; at 
last they meet, and perhaps the person he had 
taken for a monster proves to be his own brother. 
— Dr. Price. 
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A CANOE 


A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor ; 
with an Account of the Lead and Cop- 
per Deposits in Wisconsin ; of the Gold 
Region in the Cherokee Country; and 
Sketches of Popular Manners, §c. By 
G. W. Featnerstonnauen, F. R. S., 
F. G. S., Author of ‘ Excursion through 
the Slave States’ In_ two- volumes. 
London: RicHarp BentLey, New Bur- 
lington Street. 1847. 


From various parts of the present volumes, 
as well as of his preceding work on the Slave 
States, it is evident that Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
entertains no very exalted opinion of the honor 
or morals of the “sovereign people” of the 
United States. With the greatest candor he 
acknowledges the kind attention which he al- 
most invariably received from officers in the 
American army, and other members of what 
may be deemed the aristocracy of that country ; 
but the average specimens of the many, with 
whom it was his fate to come in contact, were 
certainly ill-calculated to impress a stranger with 
a favorable idea of their character, however 
strongly disposed he might feel to view passing 
events through a bright medium; and the nu- 
merous disgusting scenes of intemperance and 
licentiousness witnessed by our author, would 
naturally lead him to doubt the wisdom of in- 
trusting the destinies of a mighty empire to the 
representatives who might be supposed the best 
calculated to carry out the wishes of such con- 
stituents. 

Recent events have, indeed, in some measure 
justified the author’s anticipations of the inevita- 
ble tendencies of “universal suffrage, and the 
government of an uncontrolled democracy,” as 
expressed in the introduction to his former work 
on the Slave States; and in the preface to the 
present volume the same subject is thus contin- 
ued : 


“For some time past the attention of the 
world has been turned to the tendencies of the 
Republican Government of the United States: 
no one, indeed, who has observed them, and who 
associates those tendencies with the possible mis- 
application of the immense resources which 
another generation or two will place at its com- 


_ mand, can shut his eyes upon the future. The 


English traveller, above all, who has advanced 
to the distant confines of that government — 
who has trod over many thousand miles of its 
unrivalled fertility — who bas iraversed its coal- 
fields, i i an area larger than Great Brit- 
ain — who has seen its inexhaustible supply of 
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iron and copper ores, its productive lead district, 
extending at least 800 miles, its gold regions 
nearly equally long— and who foresees what a 
heya population will hereafter be assem- 
led amidst these elements of power, cannot but 
be deeply impressed with the fact, that every 
popular election in Republican America exposes 
all these immense resources to fall under the 
control of men little disposed to honor the prin- 
ciples that alone bind nations to the maintenance 
the peace of mankind; men who, within 
another generation, may attempt upon the Brit- 
ish North American provinces as lawless an 
invasion as that which they have set on foot 
ogrinat their presumed feeble sister republic of 
e 


xico!”—p. xii. 


This subject is more fully developed in Chap- 
ter xx. of the present work; in which the 
author enters on the consideration of the 
security of our provinces from American ag- 
gression ; especially recommending such “ a con- 
tinuation of internal improvements along our 
North American southern frontier, as would se- 
cure to our provinces the greatest amount of 
commercial advantages, and which would fur- 
nish, at the same time, an efficient and rapid 
communication through them for the purposes 
of their military defence;” justly observing, 
“that the notoriety of the fact of our being per- 
fectly prepared, would greatly tend to preserve 
the peace.” 

But we must pay a little attention to the main 
object of our author’s tour. That tract of elevat- 
ed land in the United States, called Céteau du 
Prairie, in which are situated the sources of the 
Minnay Sotor, or St. Peter’s River, were visited 
by Carver, in 1778, the faithfulness of whose 
narrative, in many particulars, is vindicated by 
our author. Col. Long subsequently made a 
hurried survey of the country adjacent to that 
river; but no satisfactory account of the capa- 
bilities of the district, as a settlement, had been 
published. With the view, therefore, of gaining 
positive information on many points connected 
with the district, the author started from Wash- 
ington on his tour to the sources of the Minnay 
Sotor, in July, 1835, intending, in this journey 
of about 2,000 miles, as well as on his return, 
to visit the various extensive coal-fields, the 
almost inexhaustible deposits of iron, copper, 
and lead, and the rich gold regions, which lay 
near his route, together with others of the pecu- 
liar physical features of that part of the Ameri- 
can Continent, of which, at the period of his 
visit, no authentic accounts existed. 

Another material part of his plan consisted in 
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the making himself personally acquainted with 
the manners, customs, and language of the va- 
rious Indian tribes he might encounter in his 
route ; the following extract, referring more es- 
pecially to the Sioux, or Nahcotahs, will apply 
equally to all: — 


“ The reflections which I had before made on 
the condition of the Indians again occurred to 
me. Indeed, at every step a traveller makes in 
this country, he sees more distinctly the ruin 
that is impending over them. Before the white 
man invaded them they possessed all the coun- 
try, could command ail the game in it for their 
subsistence, and use their skins to clothe them- 
selves with. The Indian could conceive of no 
wealth beyond this, for there was the certainty 
of animals being always plentiful, the population, 
from causes inherent to the condition of the abo- 
rigines, not increasing after the rate of that of 
an agricultural people; but white men have 
taught them to abandon the use of furs, and to 
substitute blankets for them; they have now ac- 
quired wants formerly unknown, such as whis- 
key, tobacco, arms, and powder. To acquire 
these, the Indian must make long journeys, must 
kill all the animals he meets with, not to subsist 
upon, for the flesh for the greater part is left to 
rot on the nd, but to carry the skins to the 
trader to discharge his debts, knowing well at 
this time that an unpunctual Indian gets no 
more credit. Already game is becoming scarce ; 
by and by there will be no skins to be obtained 
in these regions; the trader will abandon them; 
and thus the Indians will discover that there is 
no one to supply their wants, and that their de- 
aera upon the traders has led to their ruin. 

is state of things would cause their immediate 
extinction, but for the policy of the American 
government, which, before the extreme point of 
want overtakes the Indian, seizes, ae the 
form of treaty bargain, all his land, and drives 
him to a more distant region.” — Vol. i., p. 284. 


This is illustrated by the case of the Chero- 
kees, who, at the time of the author’s visit, were 
in a distressing position; having been deprived 
of the greater portion of their former territory 
by the Georgians. Much interesting information 
relating to these oppressed people will be found 
in the volumes before us; the author seems to 
have paid considerable attention to their case, 
and was present at the grand meeting of the 
nation with the United States’ delegates. 

At Lac qui Parle the author visited the mis- 
sionary, whose coadjutor was “an out-and-out 
Yankee,” rejoicing in the euphonious cognomen 
of Huggins. This worthy was very assiduous 
in his endeavors to convert the Indians, who 
he was “as sartin as death” could be no other 
than “the old Philistines of the Scriptures,” 
and why our author should “ go a-haunting after 
sich complete Philistines,” puzzled Huggins not 


a little, and did, as he said, “ beat all creation.” | ville’s house and that the happy bridegroom was 





Among other characters at the Lac was a clerk, 
a lively, mercurial, little Canadian Frenchman, 
who had found his way into this part of the world 
by the way of Lake Winnipeg and Red River, 
and had got into the employment of Renville, 
the agent to the Fur Company. The following 


is Huggins’s account of the clerk and his Indian 
wife : — 


“That ar crittur, said Huggins, ‘ is etarnall 
on the jump arter everybody’s business but his 
own. If he lived in one of our large towns in 
the States, he’d ondertake to do everything for 
everybody, and keep school, and take in wash- 
ing besides.’ But there was a circumstance in 
the domestic arrangements of this vivacious man 
of universal business, which almost threw Jona- 
than into a rage when he spoke of it. ‘The 
critter,’ said he, ‘has actilly jyned with one of 
these female Jizzabels, and keeps her to hum as 
his wife; he won’t let her do the least thing in 
the world; he’s made her as fat as a ball of 
ter and passes half the day sitting on the 

d with her, painting her cheeks three times as 
big as a dollar, till she’s as almighty a harlot as 
the Pope of Rome; and there she lies a larfin 
and carrying-on, and he won’t let her get up, 
bekase he’s afeard the paint ‘ll come off” No 
doubt the little man was very uxorious; for 
when I asked him one day if he loved her very 
much, he answered, ‘Ah, Monsieur, elle est 
terrible bon enfant.’” — Vol. i., p. 358. 


On his return to the station at Lac qui Parle, 
from the Céteau du Prairie, some curious infor- 


mation was gained on the subject of Indian mar- 
riages : — 


“ Whilst we were at table [at the agent’s], I 
was surprised to hear some one groaning out 
some canticles to an air that was evidently 
meant for our national anthem, ‘God save the 
King,’ a tune which has been adopted at the old 
French missions. This proceeded from a sort of 
kitchen belonging to the house ; but, as it is not 
etiquette to appear curious about the domestic 
manners of Indians when you are amongst them, 
I made no observation. Ker the meal, howev- 
er, on going to the outside of the fort, I heard a 
most appalling and lamentable howling issuing 
from the woods on the border of the lake; and, 
calling to Milor, he informed me that the dis- 
tressing sounds came from a squaw whose 
daughter was going to be married, and that it 
was usual upon such occasions for the mother to 
express her sorrow for the loss of her child. I 
never heard a more woeful lamentation ; it seem- 
ed to arise from the very inmost soul of the 
woman, and the effect was surprisingly increas- 
ed by its proceeding from a wood in the dark- 
ness of the night. Ariosto could not have 
wished for a finer bass note to compose one of 
his vivid cantos upon. 

“Milor further informed me, that the daugh- 
ter thus lamented was at that moment in Ren- 
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Renville’s stupid, heavy son, who had bargained 
with the mother for her daughter to live with 
him as one of his wives. This egregious dolt of 
a fellow had already one wife, a good-looki 
young woman, who had brought him .seve 
children. To be sure, a jumble of this kind 
could only be met with in such a state of society : 
a savage brought up by French missionaries, 
singing canticles in the 96° of W. longitude, in 
North America, to the tune of ‘ — oes the 
King,’ as a religious preparation for a bi : 
“ade mother, oer anlae all she could ll 
of him for her daughter, going to the woods to 
scream in the dark as if her heart was broken.” 
— Vol. i., p. 405. 


Some miles from Fredericton, the author vis- 
ited a remarkable mountain, composed of iron 
ore, named “ The Pilot Knob,” from the descrip- 
tion of which we make an extract. 


“ This Pilot Knob is a well-wooded cone, about 
650 feet in height from the base, and may be 
estimated to contain, from the base to the sum- 
mit, a circumferential area of 500 acres of land. 
But what makes it so rare and curious a phe- 
nomenon is, that it entirely consists of a mica- 
ceous iron ore, which yields from 50 to 65 per 
cent. of pure iron. It is, in fact, a mountain of 
iron, and how far the metal extends beneath the 
base, must be of course unknown. The skirts 
of the base are covered for a considerable dis- 
tance with ponderous masses and pebbles of this 
ore, and the ascent to the top 1s everywhere 
strewed with broken fragments of the same, some 
of them exceedingly sharp. About half way u 
on the S. W. side, is a depression or ravine, bo 
sides of which are piled up with enormous masses 
of iron-stone, as though a fissure or crater had 
once existed here; bands of siliceous stone are 
found alternating with the oxide of iron, but in 
such instances the ore always appears to be very 
heavy.” — Vol. ii., p. 144. 


The Pilot Knob is about twenty miles from a 
similar extensive deposit of iron, visited by the 
author in 1834, called the Iron Mountain, and 
which also covers an area of 500 acres: but the 
locality seems ill adapted for a settlement, as 
there is no water, and other physical impediments 
exist to the profitable establishment of works. 

The French village of St. Genevieve offers a 
charming picture of primitive simplicity. 


“How different the tranquil existence of this 
primitive French village from the busy excite- 
ment of a populous city! At nine, P. M., there 
was not a soul to be met in the streets; here 
and there the chords of a guitar, accompanied 
by a French voice, agreeably interrupted the 
general silence, whilst the only tread that was 
audible was that of cows slowly moving up and 
down the streets. Returning to the house, I sat 
upon the steps until a wg ded hoping that a 
breeze would arise, or that I should become 





sleepy. There was no door to the house; but, 
in its place, was a large piece of striped calico, 
which served as a curtain, and which reminded 
me of those exhibitions I had seen in my youth, 
where an Irish giant, or a lady cutting watch- 
papers with her toes, was sure to be placed, to 
the high gratification of my juvenile appetite for 
wonders. Here at least in the house where I 
was, there was no door to be locked —a fact that 
spoke volumes for the habits of the lower classes 
of French and mixed negroes, who, indeed, liv- 
ing in the midst of abundance, are not under the 
necessity or temptation of stealing.” — Vol. ii., p. 
157. 


After mentioning some of the high-sounding 
names given to so-called cities, which figure on 
the map, but have scarcely an existence in real- 
ity, the author says: — 


“T once asked a magniloquent young fellow 
why they called a lone house which we saw, 
Palmyra? when he answered, ‘Stranger, I 
don’t know no more than you; but I expect it 
likely that Jackson gave the British a most com- 
plete whipping there.’ This singular mixture of 
ignorance, impudence, and bombast, drawn in 
genuine draughts from the school of ‘ Ancient 

istol, is unknown in any other part of the 
world; and certainly it is exceedingly reg 
to hear some of these fellows ‘let their steam off.’ 
Equally certain is it that these wholesale whip- 

rs of men are very easily whipped themselves ; 
or, upon more than one occasion, I have found 
that they relied upon big words, and gave it up 
when they would not do.” — Vol. ii., p. 182. 


The few extracts we are able to give will 
afford some idea of the varied and interesting 
nature of the contents of these volumes. Indeed, 
while steadily keeping in view the primary sci- 
entific object of his journey, the author neglected 
no opportunity of transferring to his note-book 
every thing of interest on other subjects which 
fell under his observation: so that, instead of 
being a mere dry detail of mining operations and 
geological deposits, interesting and valuable to 
the geologist and the mineralogist, but to them 
only, Mr. Featherstonhaugh has produced a book 
which cannot fail to be acceptable to every 
reader. — Westminster Review. 


—_e— 


LIBERTY OF THE Press.—If by the liberty 
of the press we understand merely the liberty of 
discussing the propriety of public measures and 
political opinions, let us have as much of it as 
you please ; but if it means the liberty of affront- 
ing, calumniating, and defaming one another, I 
for my part will yield my share of it whenever 
our legislators shall please to alter the law; and 
shall cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty 
of abusing others, for the privilege of not being 
abused myself. — Franklin. 
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THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


The more I see of Nova Scotia, the more I 
appreciate the soundness of the counsel given me 
by my friend Barclay, who recommended me, 
instead of commencing a contin.ous tour of the 
provinces, to select some one colony, live in it 
tor the space of a year at least, and study the 
people, their habits and institutions, and then 
resume my travels. “The store of knowledge 
thus acquired,” he said, “would enable me to 
comprehend many things afterwards which would 
otherwise appear unintelligible.” I am now 
daily reaping the advantage of this judicious 
advice. Neither the Americans nor the provin- 
cials, who differ from each other nearly as much 
as from the English, are so easily understood as 
the vanity of a traveller would lead him to sup- 
pose. To be known, they must be studied; and 
to study them properly requires time and the aid 
of resident friends. We have lately been spend- 
ing a fortnight at Halifax, amid the festivities 
and gayeties of that hospitable town. 

The last three days previous to our departure 
were marked by intense cold. The following 
day the weather suddenly relaxed (for it is said 
that extreme heat or cold seldom continues in 
this country beyond seventy hours). Its last 
effort and whole strength were expended during 
the night in a white frost, which, under the rays 
of a clear and unclouded sun, illumined and 
beautified every object covered with its white 
and brilliant mantle. By ten o’clock the magical 
transparencies had disappeared from the win- 
dows. Large, clear drops of water trickled from 
the roof, and, as if unwilling to quit a bed on 
which they had so long reposed, clung with te- 
nacity to the eaves, and congealed again in the 
form of long and pendent icicles. About noon, 
a shower of tears preceded their inevitable fall, 
and gave warning of an approaching thaw. The 
wind, which had blown steadily, but very mod- 
erately, from the north west for several days, 
gradually diminished until it ceased altogether. 
A few long-drawn sighs and audible breathings 
indicated the waking up and subsequent approach 
of a southerly gale. Meanwhile the soft and 
balmy air, and the delicious weather that gener- 
ally intervenes between the departure and arrival 
of these two contending winds, had tempted the 
whole population of the city to be abroad. The 
Tandeva Club and the four-in-hands of the gar- 
rison were out; and the double and single sleighs 
of the townsmen, enveloped, as well as their 
inmates, with furs, and their horses decorated 
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with bells fancifully arranged, and many-colored 
rosettes, enlivened the streets ; while gaily dressed 
people on foot, and numerous equestrians, added 
to the animated and variegated scene which they 
themselves had come to admire. 

Barclay, who had been only waiting for a 
change of temperature, now drove up to the 
door in his tandem to take me back to Illenoo. 
His sleigh was a light but compact vehicle, con- 
taining accommodation in front for two persons, 
and aseat behind for a servant. It was the best 
appointed and most comfortable one I had seen 
in the country, and his horses were noted for 
their beauty, speed, and docility. In a few 
minutes we were on our way to the country. 

“T am in great doubt,” he said, “ how to drive. 
I should like to proceed slowly in order to enjoy 
the charming weather, but I fear we shall have 
a heavy fall of snow, and that at no great dis- 
tance. Observe the singular aspect of the sky. 
It looks clear, but it is not transparent. Although | 
there is a strong light and a total absence of | 
clouds, the sun is, nevertheless obscured. Those 
long, dark, heavy masses assembling in the east, | 
and abiding their time for mischief, are charged | 
with snow; and the heavens have a yellow and | 
what we call in this country, a creamy appear- 
ance: all which signs, when they follow intense 
cold, such as we have experienced these last 
three days, and a heavy, white frost, like that of 
the past night, are certain indications of a storm. 
It is bad philosophy, however, to allow anticipa- 
tions of the future to mar the enjoyment of the 
present. We must govern ourselves according 
to circumstances. Let us proceed leisurely at 
first, and if a gale overtake us, my horses have 
both bottom and speed to keep pace wtth it.” 

There is something very novel and amusing | 
in the scene presented by a main road in winter, 
in the provinces, when traversed by the extra- 
ordinary looking vehicles of the country. Here 
you encounter a load of hay, of such huge pro- 
portions as to occupy, not only the whole track, 
but nearly the whole highway, drawn by a long, 
extended line of five or six horses. Nothing can 
exceed the difficulty and inconvenience of pass- 
ing one of these moving stacks of hay (for such 
they appear), an operation always performed at 
the risk of upsetting, and often occasioning seri- 
ous injury to the horses and sleighs of the less 
favored travellers. In any other part of the 
world this is an evil that would soon be remedied, 
but those who own or drive these teams are the 
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multitude, and the gentlemen whose lives and 
property are perilled are but few in number ; 
and, according to every rule of responsible gov- 
ernment, it is held to be reasonable that the few 
should give way to the many. Then you meet 
another and still more powerful team, drawing 
the wooden frame of a house, or an enormous 
spar, of dimensions suitable for the mast of a 
seventy-four-gun ship, either end of which is sup- 
ported by a short, massive sled. As soon as you 
have escaped these dangerous neighbors, your 
nerves are again tested by a prodigious load of 
wood, extending eight or ten feet in length, and 
at least six or seven feet in height, bound 
together by four small stakes, the ends of which 
are secured in the runners, and the tops insuffi- 
ciently and carelessly bound by a rope or chain. 
Seated on this travelling wood-pile is the driver, 
who, by the aid of a long whip and the intona- 
tions of his voice, without any rein whatever, 
directs half-a-dozen horses, if not according to 
your ideas of safety, to his own entire satisfac- 
tion. Having escaped these perils, you have 
leisure to be amused at a countryman sitting 
astride on the back of an enormous pig, the up- 
permost one of some twenty or thirty frozen 
carcases of pork which he is carrying to market; 
who is followed by a man with a load of empty 
barrels, piled as high in the air as the tops of the 
trees, and destined for the fisheries. Behind 
these are numberless sleds, having bodies like 
large packing-boxes, filled with mutton, poultry, 
butter, cheese, and other rural productions. 
Such are the objects you meet in your progress 
to the country ; those that you overtake and pass 
are loaded with every conceivable variety of 
supplies for themselves or country traders. For 
some distance from Halifax you encounter but 
few foot passengers, and they are so poorly clad, 
and carry such heavy burdens, that you are at 
once struck with compassion; which you have 
scarcely time to entertain or express before your 
ear is assailed with the loud laugh or cheerful 
song of the merry, thoughtless negro. He has 
secured his food for the day and doubts not that 
Providence will provide for him on the morrow, 
and therefore, like a true philosopher, never 
suffers doubt or anxiety to trouble his mind. 
While noticing and remarking on these ob- 
jects we glided on with inconceivable ease. The 
snow had slightly melted and settled into a more 
compact form; there was neither friction nor 
resistance, and the runners passed over it as 
lightly as an oiled substance. Meanwhile the 
color of the road became altered. The pure and 
unsullied white covering looked yellow and dirty 
— the usual forerunner of a change of weather. 
A south wind, which had hitherto blown at in- 
tervals in fitful gusts, and moaned heavily through 
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the trees, now arose into a steady gale, and the 
leafless branches of the forest creaked and labored 
under its influence. A few loose, detached, and 
damp flakes of sleet, of uncommon size, began to 
fall around us, while the hasty return of all the 
sleighs that had preceded us bespoke the appre- 
hension of their drivers. We immediately in- 
creased our speed, but the falling of the snow 
increased faster, which soon assumed in its rapid 
and compact descent the appearance of a dense 
cloud. The clear and cheerful sound of the bells 
became dull and heavy, and finally ceased alto- 
gether, and our sleigh and ourselves were soon 
covered with a heavy adhesive white coating. 
As we penetrated further into the country we 
found that the road, according to the prediction 
of Barclay, presented a less hardened surface, 
and that the travelling was both deeper and more 
laborious. 

“ Now, my friend,” he said, “ while I occupy 
myself with driving, endeavor as well as you can 
to guard us on the right, while my servant keeps 
a vigilant watch on the left hand; for I intend 
to put my horses to their utmost speed, and am 
afraid of running into some of the country teams. 
The flakes are getting smaller, finer, and drier, 
the. wind has risen highcr and shifted to the east, 
and we are going to have a gale of unusual 
violence.” 

The storm, fortunately, was in our backs, but 
the rapidity of our motion through the white and 
dazzling snow nearly deprived one of the power 
of vision. A sudden turn of the road, which 
momentarily exposed us to the full sweep of the 
blast, showed me the accuracy of my friend’s 
predictions, for we plunged directly through an 
enormous drift that lay extended across our 
track like a wave of the sea, particles of which, 
lifted by the wind, nearly suffocated us and our 
horses. As soon as we resumed a western course, 
our route lay for several miles through a wood, 
and availing ourselves of its protection, we pressed 
forward as fast as possible. 

“God help those,” he said, “ who are travel- 
ling the other way, and have to face this storm, 
with poor or jaded cattle ; as for ourselves we are 
all right, and shall soon reach Mount Hope. 
Our only difficulty will be in the last mile of the 
road, which we shall find, I fear, covered to the 
top of the fences. Any thing that horses can do 
mine can effect, but I am afraid that in their 
struggles they will draw off the shafts or the 
whipper-tree. This is decidedly the worst tem- 
pest I have known for twenty years.” 

When we arrived at this critical part of our 
journey, he requested me to take my seat in the 
back part of the sleigh, in the lap of the servant, 
so as to lighten the front of the vehicle when it 
pitched into the drifts, and then standing up 
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himself he slackened his pace and drove cau- 
tiously. At times our noble animals appeared 
perfectly buried in snow, and could only proceed 
by rearing and plunging forward, and we were 
often compelled to stop and lift up the sleigh or 
lighten its weight, and disentangle the traces 
from the legs of the horses. The last drift ter- 
minated like a wall. The wind passing between 
the house and the outbuildings, which were situ- 
ated on opposite sides of the highway at Mount 
Hope, swept all that part of the road perfectly 
bare, and rolled up the snow on one side into a 
precipitous bank. Here Barclay got out, and 
examining the depth pronounced it impossible 
for horses to pass it in harness. Having released 
them from the vehicle, and procured assistance 
from the inn, we managed, though not without 
much difficulty, to remove the fence, and by a 
circuitous route to conduct them in safety to the 
stables. When we arrived at the house, we 
were at first shown into a room warmed by a 
stove ; and shortly afterwards into another, hav- 
ing one of the large, blazing, glorious wood-fires 
of Nova Scotia. There is a hospitable profusion 
about these rural fireplaces, and a hearty wel- 
come in their appearance that contrasts most fa- 
vorably with the ingenious city contrivances to 
administer the exact amount of heat with the 
least possible expenditure of fuel. After a capi- 
tal dinner, for the larders of the inns at this sea- 
son of the year are always abundantly supplied, 
we drew up to the cheerful fire and admired the 
two brass giants, Gog and Magog, (the andirons,) 
who supported with ease the enormous weight of 
wood. 

For some time after we reached the house 
there were several arrivals from the country, 
among which was a stage-sleigh from Illenoo, 
which had been upset more than once, and the 
top broken to pieces. All the passengers spoke 
of the latter part of their journey as one of great- 
er difficulty and more danger than any they had 
ever experienced. On the following morning we 
found, to our dismay, that it was not only snow- 
ing and drifting as fast as ever, but that there 
was not the slightest appearance of a change. 

“ We must make up our minds,” said Barclay, 
“to remain here for a day or two. It is impos- 
sible for us to leave this place in the present 
state of the roads, and equally impossible for any 
others to arrive. I will go and see who is in 
“the keeping-room,” and what amusement it can 
afford us; for it would be quite absurd for a 
traveller like you to be shut up all day at an inn 
with such an old cynic as me, while there may 
be many persons here well worth studying and 
knowing.” 

The house at Mount Hope was inconveniently 
situated, being on the top of rather a high hill, 





but was very well arranged for the accommo- 
dation of the different classes of persons that 
frequented it. It was a long, narrow, two-story 
building, forming two sides of a square, and 
having a double entrance, one at the side and 
one at the front. Besides the apartments appro- 
priated to the use of those who preferred to be 
alone, there were two large rooms, one of which 
was devoted to teamsters, pedestrians, and people 
of that description, connected with which was 
the bar. The other was called the keeping-room, 
and generally reserved for the use of the family, 
but where old patrons, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, were not considered as intruders. In the 
rear, and attached to this, was the kitchen, 
larder, pantry, &c. 

Barclay soon returned, accompanied by Miss 
Lucy Neal, the manager of the household, a fine, 
hearty, blooming, good-natured country girl, of 
about thirty years of age, to whom he introduced 
me. After chatting awhile about the storm, and 
other indifferent matters, she said she feared 
I must find it dull to be confined so long to 
the house; and added, that if I felt inclined, 
she would be glad to see me after dinner in 
the keeping-room— an invitation which I most 
readily and cheerfully accepted. 

As sonn as she retired, Barclay said — 

“TI have arranged it all for you. I have 
ordered dinner at two o’clock, so as to enable 
us to spend the whole afternoon below, where 
you will see one of the oddest fellows in this 
country, Stephen Richardson, of Clements, in 
the county of Annapolis. There is some drollery 
about him, inexhaustible good humor, and amid 
all the nonsense he talks, more quickness of 
perception and shrewdness than you would at 
first give him credit for. Take him altogether, 
he is what may be called a regular character. 
If I can manage it, I will set him and others 
telling stories; for nothing illustrates the habits, 
manners, and tastes of a population more than 
these, their favorite topics.” 

About four o’clock we joined the party of 
travellers assembled in the privileged room of 
the family. This apartment was about twenty- 
five feet in length, but disproportionably narrow. 
The floor was painted, and not carpeted, and 
the walls covered with a yellow wash. The 
fireplace, which was of huge dimensions, was 
furnished with a back-log that required the 
efforts of two men to roll it into its bed; and 
surmounted by a mantelpiece that was graced 
with one of Mr. Samuel Slick’s clocks, the upper 
half being covered by a dial-plate, and the lower 
portion exhibiting a portrait of General Wash- 
ington mounted on a white charger, with long 
tail and flowing mane. The sides of the room 
were ornamented with a sampler worked on 
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canvass, and some coarse gaudy-colored prints, 
among which the most conspicuous were two 
representing George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
wearing their crowns, and severally holding in 
one hand a globe and in the other a sceptre, as 
if playing a game of coronella. In one corner 
was an open cupboard, fitting into the angle, 
and exhibiting the best china and glass of the 
house. In front of each window, all of which 
faced to the south, was a stand supporting some 
geraniums, monthly roses, and ivy. The com- 
pany consisted of about six or eight persons, 
besides Miss Lucy and her sister. Mr. Stephen 
Richardson, to whom my attention had been 
previously directed, was a tall, muscular, awk- 
ward-looking man, with a slight stoop in his 
shoulder. His manners were free and easy, the 
expression of his face knowing and comical, and 
his dress the light-blue homespun common to the 
country. 

When we entered, a small, thin man, with a 
sour, bilious face, and dressed in a suit of black 
cloth, was entertaining the party with a griev- 
ance, for which he expressed his determination 
to be avenged upon the government at the next 
election. He had been at Halifax, it seemed, 
from whence he was just returning, to solicit 
some little petty local office at Aylsford, where 
he resided, to which he thought himself emi- 
nently entitled by his valuable political partisan 
services, but which, to his dismay, he found had 
been disposed of to an earlier and more fortunate 
applicant. Loud and long were his denuncia- 
tions and complaints. 

“T don’t pity you a morsel,” said Stephen. 
“The best office for a farmer is being his own 
overseer, and the best fees those paid by his 
orchards and fields. There is nothing so mean in 
folks like you and me as office-seeking, unless it is 
in wearing broadcloth instead of homespun, as if 
aman was above his business. Now look at me,” 
and he rose up and stood erect; “I am six feet 
four in my stockings, when unravelled and bolt 
upright, and six feet five when stretched out on 
a bench; and, from the sole of my foot to the 
crown of my head, I am dressed in the produce 
of my own farm. I raised the flax and hackled 
it, and bred the sheep and sheared the wool that 
made the linen and the cloth I wear. I am sort 
of proud of it, too; for a farmer, according to 
my ideas of things, ought to be known by his 
dress, like an officer or a parson ; and then when 
folks see him they ‘ll know he ain’t run up a bill 
at a shop, and ain’t cutting a dash in things he 
han’t paid for. I’ve known some very mean 
men in my time. There was Deacon Overreach, 
now ; he was so mean he always carried a hen 
in his gig-box when he travelled, to pick up the 
o: ts his horse wasted in the manger, and lay an 





egg for his breakfast in the morning. And then 
there was Hugo Himmelman, who made his wife 
dig potatoes to pay for the marriage license. 
Lawyer,” he continued, addressing himself to 
Barclay, “I must tell you that story of Hugo, 
for it’s not a bad one; and good stories, like 
potatoes, ain’t as plenty as they used to be when 
I was a boy. Hugo is a neighbor of mine, 
though considerable older than I be; and a 
mean neighbor he is, too. Well, when he was 
going to get married to Gretchen Kolp, he goes 
down to Parson Rogers at Digby to get a license. 


“*Parson,’ says he, ‘what’s the price of a 


license ?’ 

“ « Six dollars,’ says he. 

“ «Six dollars!’ says Hugo. ‘ That’s a dread- 
ful sight of money! Could n’t you take no less ?’ 

“*No,’ says he. ‘ That’s what they cost me 
to the secretary’s office at Halifax.’ 

“* Well, how much do you ax for publishing 
in church, then ?’ 

“¢ Nothing,’ says parson. 

“Well, says Hugo, ‘that’s so cheap I can’t 
expect you to give no change back. I think I'll 
be published. How long does it take ?’ 

“¢Three Sundays.’ 

“« Three Sundays!’ says Hugo. “ Well, that’s 
a long time, too. But three Sundays only make 
a fortnight, after all; two for the covers and one 
for the inside like: and six dollars is a great sum 
of money for a poor man to throw away. I must 
wait.’ 

“ So off he went a-jogging towards home, and 
a-looking about as mean as a newly-sheared 
sheep, when all at once a bright thought came 
into his head, and back he went as hard as his 
horse could carry him. 

“<¢ Parson,’ says he, ‘I’ve changed my mind. 
Here ’s the six dollars. I'll tie the knot to-night 
with my tongue that I can’t undo with my 
teeth.’ 

“*Why, what in natur is the meaning of all 
this ?’ says parson. 

“« Why,’ says Hugo, ‘I’ve been ciphering it 
out in my head, and it’s cheaper than publishing 
bans, after all. You see, sir, it’s potato-digging 
time ; if I wait to be called in church, her father 
will have her work for nothing; and as hands 
are scarce and wages high, if I marry her to- 
night she can begin to dig our own to-morrow ; 
and that will pay for the license, and just seven 
shillings over: for there ain’t a man in all Clem- 
ents that can dig and carry as many bushels in 
a day as Gretchen can. And besides, fresh 
wives, like fresh servants, work like smoke 
at first, but they get sarcy and lazy after 
a while.’” 

“Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy; “did you ever 
hear the beat of that? Well, I never.” 
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“ Now that’s what I call mean ?” said Stephen. 

“Mean!” said Miss Lucy, who was greatly 
shocked ; “I guess it is mean! I never heard 
any thing half so mean in all my born days!” 

“Well, I have, then,” continued Stephen. 
“Tt ain’t near so mean as a farmer running about 
the country, dressed up in superfine broadcloth, 
a-looking out for a little office. I'll tell you 
what, when sifiations in the country fall vacant, 
folks to Halifax know it as well as can be; for 
the town is just like a salt-lick at the full of the 
moon, it’s filled with stray cattle. When father 
and I lived on Bear River, and turned the 
young stock out to browse in the woods, we 
never took the trouble to hunt them up, for they 
were always sure to come to the banks at high- 
water at the full to get a drink of brine; for 
they are great place-hunters, are stray cattle.” 

After some general and desultory conversation, 
my friend Barclay related the particulars of an 
apparition that had been much talked of at Hali- 
fax lately ; and for the purpose of drawing out a 
story from Richardson, which he knew he was 
very fond of telling, asked him if he believed in 
the existence of ghosts. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Stephen ; “I didn’t 
used to oncet upon a time, but I’ve larned bet- 
ter now. I am not a man that’s evsily darnted. 
A feller that’s had a fair stand-up fight with a 
she-bear weighing six hundred weight, and noth- 
ing but a jack-knife in his fist to defend himself 
with, as I have, and killed her too—ay, and 
skinned her arterwards, don’t deserve to be call- 
ed a coward, I know. I warn’t brought up in 
the woods to be scared by an owl, I tell you; 
and, therefore, what I say I'll stand to. I have 
see’d a ghost, ay, and fit with a ghost, too; and 
look here” (and undoing his cravat he exhibited 
the back part of his neck), “look here, there’s 
the marks of its teeth, — that I shall carry to the 
grave with me. It was old Judge Beler’s ghost. 
You have heern tell of old Judge Beler, and 
how oneasy he was, seein’ that he never was bur- 
ied, have n’t you?” 

None of the company had come from that part 
of the country where Stephen lived, therefore, 
no one knew of a circumstance which had oc- 
curred in the early settlement of the province, 
and all answered in the negative. 

“ Not hear of Judge Beler!” he said. “ Well, 
that’s strange, too! I thought every body had 
heard of him and his ghost. Well,” says Steve, 
“T'll tell you. There is Digby, do you see, as 
might be there,” pointing with the handle of his 
whip to the floor ; “ well, away up there,” point- 
ing to another spot, “is Annapolis, as you might 
say ; and there they stand, one at each end of 
the basin, looking at each other, but just twenty 
miles off by water, like two folks at each end of 
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along election table. Well, all up this side of 
the basin is Clements Township, stretching right 
away from one town tothe other. Well, when the 
country was first settled after the American re- 
bellion, this Clements was laid out for the Dutch 
and Germans that served in the war. There 
was three locations: one on the shore, and that 
the Long Island Dutch lived on; behind that 
was another range given to the Waldeck sol- 
diers; and behind that another called the Hes- 
sian line, because the Hessians had lands laid off 
to them there. In those days there were nothing 
but bridle-roads, because they always rode on 
horseback when they didn’t walk; but they 
warn’t turnpiked up for wheels as they are now 
into highways. Well, among the Long Island 
loyalists there was one Judge Beler —at least so 
they used to call him. He warn’t like our su- 
preme judges, regular halter-broke and trained, 
but a sort of magistrate judge, and in his own 
country (New York State) belonged to a kind 
of sheep-skin court, as folks nicknamed them. 
Still he was called Judge, and was a man well- 
to-do in the world, and well-known, and liked 
all through them settlements, and spoke German 
like a book, and could crack up all the hard 
lumps of words like a harrow, into powder, as 
fine as a b, ab. Well, he used to be often riding 
away back into the Hessian line, and spending a 
few days there. Sometimes they said he was 
surveying land and laying off lots. At other 
times they said he went to ch t at old Milner’s 
(not old Tom’s that’s there now, but old Tom’s 
father’s), and talk and fight over the battles of 
the rebellion war; and sometimes they said the 
Judge —for he warn’t by no manner of means 
up in years— used to go to see Vogler Vroom’s 
daughter, old Mrs. Wagner that was afterwards. 
Minna Vroom, they say, was a rael fine gall in 
her day, full of health, and strength, and spirits, 
as a four-year old colt, and yet a great house- 
keeper too. Judging of her as she was when I 
see’d her, which was long after she had lost the 
mark of mouth 1‘ 

“Why, Mr. Stephen, an’t you ashamed to talk 
that way of the ladies ?” said Miss Lucy. 

“ A body could hardly believe she ever was so 
uncommonly handsome (but then there an’t a 
wrinkled old woman in the country they don’t 
say was pretty oncet) ; for she must have always 
been a little too much of the Dutch build for 
figure, according to my notions; too short, too 
square about the ——” 

“Never mind describing her,” said Miss 
Lucy ; “ go on with the story. There is nothing 
in nature I am so fond of as a good ghost story.” 

“ Well, I never knew it fail,” replied Stephen : 
“one handsome woman never cares to hear 
about another handsome woman. Her father, 
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by all accounts, was plaguy well off, and as she 
was an only child, if the Judge’s mouth watered 
when he looked on Minna, and thought of the 
beautiful rolls of yarn and homespun, and fat 
hams, and smoked beef, that were hanging about 
so tempting, not to speak of the yellow and white 
shiners tied up in the long stockings in the big 
chests, —why, it an’t to be wondered at, that’s 
all. Maybe he did, and maybe he didn’t, but 
most likely he went like other folks on his own 
business, whatever it was, whenever he liked and 
whenever he pleased, and gave no account and 
axed no leave. Well, oncet he went, and, faith, 
he never returned again. It was in the forepart 
of winter, 1786, as I have heard tell. Folks 
down to the shore thought the Judge was paying 
a long visit, and wondered he didn’t come back ; 
and people on the Hessian line road thought it 
was a long time since he had gone home, and 
wondered he didn’t come to see them again. At 
last it was as clear as mud he was missing. Some 
thought he had got lost in the woods, others 
thought he had got scalped and killed by the 
Indians, and some reckoned he had got a cold 
shoulder from Minna Vroom, and that he had 
taken it so much to heart he had left the country ; 
and nobody knew any thing for sartain. 

“ Well, days and weeks passed on and passed 
on, and no tidings was ever heard of him, and at 
last folks gave over talking of him, and he was 
sort of forgot and out of mind. For Time, like 
the big roller of the Agricultural Society, as it 
rolls on, fetches all things to a level, or presses 
them into the earth out of sight, so that they 
don’t attract attention no more. And queer sort 
of farmers, books make too ; first they plough up 
land to make it loose and light, and then they 
roll it as hard as ever and undo all they have 
done, and that they call science ; and it may be 
science, but it an’t common sense, and don’t 
stand to reason. But that’s neither here nor 
there, and, as I was a-saying, one day the next 
spring, just as the lakes had opened, Frederic 
Crowse was ranging about the woods for a stick 
to make ox-bows of, when who should he see in 
the middle of the great lake near the Hessian 
road but Judge Beler, seated as quiet and as 
nateral on his horse as life! There was a little 
wind at the time, and a ripple on the water, and 
the Judge was riding with his head towards 
home, and his horse making a slow motion like 
a canter, but not advancing forward a bit. At 
first he thought he was swimming the lake, for 
that would make a very short cut for him, and 
he stood awhile and stared at him; but seein’ 
that he didn’t go ahead, he called out to him as 
loud as he could call. 

“* Judge!’ said he; but the Judge did n’t 
look round. 
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“ «Squire !’ said he; but the squire did n’t 

speak. 
“ «Mr. Beler!’ said he ; but Mr. Beler did n’t 
answer, but just went on rising and bending to 
every wave like a bow of the body, but still re- 
maining in one spot. 

“Good gracious!’ says Fred to himself; 
‘the water is so shocking cold at this season of 
the year it has almost chilled him to death. 
What onder the sun shall I do?” 

“ Well away he went as hard as he could run 
for his life, and alarmed all the neighbors, and 
down they came, with axes, and ropes, and tools, 
and what not, and made a raft, and put off into 
the lake to help him. The sun was just then 
setting as they shoved out from the shore, and 
when they got about half way to him they saw 
that his eyes were gone, and his face was all 
swelled, and his flesh was bleached, and bloated, 
and slimy, and that he looked awful bad: and 
they were dreadfully frightened.” 

“Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy, “ how horrid! 
But it’s a beautiful story :” goon! And she drew 
her chair nearer to Richardson. 

“Well, they were skeered to go up to him,” 
continued Stephen, “and they stopped awed 
like, and gazed and gazed without saying a 
word; and when they give over rowing, the 
Judge and his horse gradually settled down, 
slowly — slowly — slowly, until nothin’ but his 
head was above water, and then he remained a 
minute or two longer, as if he didn’t like to 
leave his old friends for ever and ever, and 
down he went altogether and sunk to the bottom. 

“Tt would have been no more than decent 
and neighborly, perhaps,” he added, “to have 
fished him up and given him Christian burial. 
But I won’t say fished him up, neither ; for, poor 
man, he was passed that, I guess, unless they 
had baited their hook with Minna Vroom, and 
that would have made him jump out of the wa- 
ter like a salmon, I do suppose. Many a man 
has been caught ——” 

“Why, Mr. Richardson, how you talk !” said 
Miss Lucy ; “it’s actually ondecent that, — it’s 
shocking! You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, so you ought.” 

“Well, grappled him up, then,” he said ; “ for 
folks that are neglected that way by all the 
world, except by frogs and pollywogs, are oneasy, 
and walk, and he has terrified the whole country 
ever since. The old stock of them that knew 
him never mentioned him without fear, and 
some said that they had actually seen him after- 
wards in that lake (which now goes by the name, 
and I suppose always will, of Beler’s Lake). 
Well, the next generation, though they began 
to frighten children by telling them they would 
send for the Judge if they behaved bad, soon 
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gave over that idle sort of talk, and said there 
was no doubt he was up and stirring sometimes. 
Many people declared that they had heard him 
in the winter time muttering under the ice in 
some unknown tongue, for the German language 
has long since gone out in those parts. I know 
my father said he oncet see’d him gallop like 
mad on his old black mare across that lake in a 
snow squall, and sink through the ice with a 
report like a cannon. And old Dr. Boéhme 
said he had known strange noises there quite 
near, and when he’d stop to listen, he would 
hear the same at the other end of the lake, as if 


| he was trying to get through; and then he 


would hear him strike the bottom of the ice 
with his fist such a blow that it seemed as if it 
would crack it clear across, though it was three 
feet thick. 

“ Well, I never met that man yet that I was 
afraid of ; and as for ghosts, I never see one in 
all my born days, and did n’t believe there was 
any, and therefore could n’t tell whether I was 
skeered or not. Still, somehow or another, it 
was a melancholy, dismal place, for no one 
would settle near it, and I can’t say I much 
liked going by there alone, for it ain't pleasant 
to think of spirits and such things in the dark if 
you have no one to talk to. I won’t say nether 
I have n’t heard those noises myself, especially 
when the lake is a-going to break up in the 
spring; and I have heard some of those awful 
reports like thunder in the ice too, but I am not 
certain I have n’t heard the same under other 
lakes ; at all events, though they made me feel 
kind of serious like, they never skeered me. 
Well, one night — it was on the 17th of March, 
I recollect the day, for I was at Pat Doyle’s that 
afternoon at Digby, and he said it was St. Pat- 
rick’s day, and I drank a considerable some, 
though not to say I warn’t sober nether — when 
I came to the lake, it was a little after daylight 
down, just twilight enough to see the road, and 
much as a bargain too, when I heard this rum- 
bling under the ice, a rolling, moaning, hoarse, 
onnateral kind of sound, and then came one of 
those cracks that go off like a twelve-pounder. 

“* Hullo!’ says I to myself, ‘the old Judge 
is oneasy to-night; howsumever, I never hurt 
a hair of his head, and so he has no call to me, 
good or bad; so, dead or alive, I don’t fear 
him.’ 

“ Just then I sartainly did hear a most power- 
ful yell. It went through me like lightning, and 
seemed to curdle my very blood. Oh! it was 
an awful scream, you may depend, and seemed 
onearthly like, or as if the devil was in the un- 
buried human that gave it. I stopped a moment, 
and all was still again, but the hollow, rumblin’, 
echo-like voice under the ice. 
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“éWhat in the world is all this?’ says I to 
myself; ‘as sure as fate Beler’s ghost is no joke, 
but downright reality. There’s no mistake. I'll 
take my oath I heard that scream of his, and I 
think, Steve, you had better be a-jogging on 
towards home, or you may hear what ain’t good 
for your hearing, and see what ain’t good for 
sore eyes.’ 

“So I just gave the beast a tap of the whip 
and moved on. Well, as soon as you leave the 
lake you come to a sharp pinch of a hill, and 
then you go down into a steep, heavy-wooded 
hollow, and then mount another smart hill and 
pass on. This happened twenty-five years ago 
next March, and at that time it was still little 
more than a bridle-path, and the trees lapped 
across it in places. Now in that hollow two 
large hemlocks had got canted well over on one 
side, windfalls like, and were catched by two 
large spruces on the other; so there was just 
room to stoop low down on the saddle and squeeze 
under, and much as ever, too — almost a scrape. 
Having rid that way in the morning, I knew the 
track, kept to the left, bent forward on the neck 
of the horse, and went through. Just as I clev- 
erly cleared it, old Beler sprung right on the 
crupper, seized me round the waist, and yelled 
just as he did when he got out of the lake, first 
in one ear and then in the other. Oh, how the 
woods rung! His breath was so hot it most 
scalded me, and the scream cut me through the 
head like a knife; and then he clasped me so 
tight around the body he near about squeezed 
the wind out of me. If I did n’t sing out it’s a 
pity, and the more I hollered the louder he 
shrieked. I won’t pretend for to go for to say 
that I warn’t frightened, because that would n’t 
be true; I was properly skeered, that’s a fact. 
I expected every minute to be clawed off and 
plunged into the lake. I did n’t know what to 
do. Human strength I knew was of no avail 
agin supernateral beings, so I took to prayer. 

“* Our Father —’ says I. 

“ The moment I said that he let go yellin’, and 
seized me by the nape of the neck with his 
teeth, and bit right through the grizzle. Oh, it 
was a powerful nip that! the pain was enough 
to drive one mad, and I fairly roared like a bull, 
it hurt me so. 

“In the meantime, the horse began to rear 
and plunge most furiously ; for the poor dumb 
animal knew as well as could be it had a ghost- 
rider besides its lawful master to carry. At last 
it kicked so like old Seratch it sent us both flying 
heels over head, the Judge on one side and me 
on the other of it. I fortunately held on to the 
rein, and jumped up like winkin’, and the horse 
stood head to him, snorting and blowing like a 
porpoise. I shall never forget that scene the 
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longest day I ever live. The judge had no hat 
on; his face was all hairy and slimy; his eyes 
looked like some wild animal’s, they had such a 
fiery, restless, wicked glance, which I expect 
was the ghost looking out of the dead sockets of 
the unburied skeleton — at least, that’s my idea 
of it; and his teeth was the only white-looking 
thing about him: but then teeth last a long 
time, particularly when kept from the air under 
water in the long matted grass and lily-roots. I 
hardly got a real good look at him before he 
rolled himself up into a ball like a porcupine, 
and shrieked — oh, how he shrieked! I heard 
him afterwards for the matter of three or four 
minutes (for you may depend I did n’t stay to 
keep him company longer than I could help), 
while I was galloping off as hard as ever my 
horse could lay legs to the ground. I would n’t 
encounter that old judge agin for any thing in 
this blessed world. That’s the first and the 
last, and the only time I ever see a ghost; and I 
never desire to see another.” 

“What did your neighbors think of that 
story ?” said Barclay. 

“ Well, I did n’t want to brag,” said Stephen ; 
“but since you ’ve axed the question, this I will 
say for myself, there was never a man in the 
whole county of Annapolis that so much as even 
hinted that he didn’t believe it, except old 
Parson Rogers of Digby ; and plague take me 
if I think them ministers believe half they 
preach themselves, they are so loath to believe 
other folks. The parson one day jist up and 
axed me all about it. 

“* Steve,’ says he, ‘they tell me you have 
seen the old judge, is that true ?’ 

“*Qh, parson!’ says I, ‘now you are only 
a goin’ for to banter me; let me alone now, 
that’s a good soul, for that ain’t a good subject 
to banter on, and I might say something I would 
be sorry for, perhaps.’ 

“*T am not going to tease you, Stephen,’ he 
said; ‘I really want to hear it as it happened, 
if it ever did happen. They say you had a hard 
struggle with him, is that true ?’ 

“* True as gospel,’ says I. 

“*Were you quite sober that night, Steve ?’ 
said he; ‘you know folks sometimes see double 
on St. Patrick’s day ?’ 

“¢ See !’ says I, ‘ parson; ‘I not only see him 
but felt him, too. Look here where he left the 
marks of his teeth on me!’ and I stripped and 
shewed him the scars. ‘Do you believe now?’ 
says I. 

“*T never heard that ghosts had teeth before, 
Steve,’ said he, most provokin’ cool, —‘ no, 
never.’ 

“*Did you ever see one?’ says I ;‘so come, 
now, answer me that.’ 





“*No,’ says he, ‘I never saw one, and never 
expect to.’ 

“* How the plague can you tell, then,’ says I, 
‘whether they have teeth or not? But I have 
seen one, do ye mind; and I can swear they 
have teeth— plaguy sharp ones, too— breath as 
hot as a teakettle, and claws as long and as 
strong as a bear.’ 

“ ¢ Stephen,’ said he, ‘ my son, I did n’t think 
you were so easily frightened.’ 

“* Frightened!’ says I, and began to get 
cross with his banter, as if I would go for to tell 
a lie, or be such a fool as not to know what I 
was talking about,—‘ Frightened, is it?’ said 
I; ‘it’s more than ever you could do to skeer 
me, though you have been preachin’ against the 
devil and all his imps ever since I was born. 
But do you go to Beler’s Lake on St. Patrick’s 
night, and if the Judge is to home, and a talking 
and a stirring under water, do you ondervalue 
him as I did, and say’ you ain’t afraid of him, 
dead or alive, and if he don’t frighten you into 
believing what you hear, and believing what you 
see, and into knowing the difference between a 
bite and a kiss, then you are a braver man than 
I take you to be, that’s all.’ 

“<T'll go with you the next 17th day of 
March,’ said he. 

“* Thank you,’ says I,‘ I’d rather be excused.’ 

“¢ Well, I’ll go with or without you, just as 
you please, on the 17th of next March, if you 
will first go to Nick Wyland’s, and see that 
Colonel Brown’s crazy boy (the one that roasted 
his brother) is well chained up. It’s my opinion 
that that mischievous maniac broke loose, or 
slipped out that night, and attacked you; and 
the only wonder is that, with his superhuman 
strength, he didn’t kill you. You had a great 
escape. But as for a ghost, Steve : 

“ « Parson,’ says I, ‘do you believe the Bible ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes,’ says he, ‘I do.’ 

“ «Well, then,’ says I, ‘believe in Judge 
Beler’s ghost. I have seen him, and heard him, 
and felt him, and have the marks to prove it. 
You are parson Rogers, ain’t you ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes,’ 

“Well, so you are; but how do I know it ? 
Because I’ve seen you, heard you, and felt you. 
Well, that’s the way I know the ghost. I tell 
you I have heard, seen, and felt Judge Beler’s 
ghost.’ ”— Frazer’s Magazine. 





—e— 


A Sap Trutu.— Of all kindnesses it must 
be confessed that lending books is the one which 
meets with the least return. [Communicated by 
a gentleman who has only the third volume of 
Guy Mannering left out of the entire Waverley 
Novels which he once possessed.] — Punch. 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue Impertat Dictionary. This is a 
monthly issue of great value. A Technological 
and Scientific Dictionary, from the great addi- 
tion of such terms to our language in the last 
thirty years, has become a necessity, and the 
present seems admirably calculated*to fulfil the 
want. The just medium between a common 
dictionary and an encyclopedia seems to be 
properly adjusted. It is copiously illustrated with 
wood engravings, and the explanations are given 
with pith and point, erring if any thing on the 
side of brevity, which indeed should not be con- 
sidered an error, as such a book is made for rapid 
reference, and the long details too usually intro- 
duced perplex rather than enlighten the reader. 
Those requiring full and scientific explanation 
should go to a cyclopedia. The present work 
should be at the right hand of every man to 
solve a doubt at the instant. For students it 
will be invaluable. 


Atias oF Atison’s History or Evropr. 
The value of an Atlas of this sort can only be 
understood by those who make history a study, 
and to such its immense advantage cannot be 
overrated. We are quite safe in stating that a 
history read with constant reference to such an 
Atlas once, is quite as beneficial as if read twice 
without it. It is beautifully engraved and 
colored. 


THOUGHTS ON THE Poets. By Henry T. 
Tuckerman.— Pleasant American Essays on 
Petrarch, Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, Pope, Cow- 
per, Thomson, Young, Alfieri, Crabbe, Shelley, 

funt, Byron, Moore, Rogers, Burns, Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Barry Cornwall, 
Hemans, Tennyson, Barrett, Drake, and Bryant. 
If there be nothing very novel or very profound 
in these ‘ Thoughts,’ they are clear of meanness 
or sectarian prejudice, and of that transcendental 
jargon which was making such wild work with 
criticism a while since,—but the day of which, 
we are encouraged to hope, is passing away. 


—_e—- 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


A translation of Mr. Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru will speedily appear in Germany. It is 
executed, at the request of the author, by the 
same hand from which the translations of the 
“ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and of the 
“ Conquest of Mexico” have already proceeded. 
Mr. Prescott’s works are highly popular in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. John Burnett’s promised treatise on the 
character and beauty of the human countenance, 
“exemplified in the heads of the various races 
of the civilized world,” will, we hear, shortly 
make its appearance, enriched with numerous 
graphic illustrations. 

“A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, for 
the Unlearned” is announced as contemplated, 
to be edited by the Rev. Messrs. Keble, Pusey, 





Williams, and Marriott. Each part of the pub- 
lication is to consist of some book or books entire. 
The first will not be ready in less than a year. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLAND. 


Castlereagh’s sma Journey to Damas- 
cus, 2 vols. 24s. cl. 

Cobbold’s (Rev. R.) History of Margaret 
Catchpole, 5th ed. 10s. 6d. 

Coins of England, Printed in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, 2nd ed. 18s. 

Fairbairn’s (Rev. P.) Typology of Scripture, 
Mosaic Dispensation, 7s. 

Francis’s (J. G.) Notes in Italy and Sicily, in 
1844-5-6, illust. 8vo. 14s. 

Fouqué’s (De la Motte) Four Seasons, from 
the German, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

From Oxford to Rome, by a Companion 
Traveller, 2nd ed. 12mo. 6s. 

Handbook of Joking, by Two of the Jones’s, 
with an illust. by Leach, 1s. 

Hengstenberg (Dr. E. W.) on the Pentateuch, 
Vol. Il. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Historical Scenes and Sketches, 2nd ed. square 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. I. by Lieut. Col. E. 
Sabine, 2nd ed. 12s. cl. 

Ene Scenes Eighteen Years Ago, 18mo. 2s. 
6d. cl. 

Keith (Dr.) On Elliott’s Theory of the First 
Six Seals, 4s. 6d. cl. 

Knight’s (C.) Half Hours with Best Authors, 
with portraits, Vol. I. 5s. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, Vol. L 
pt. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Bohn.) 
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Wootton, Esq. Edited by the Bishop of Oxford 
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fourth century. By Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 

Man in the Moon, ed. by Albert Smith and 
A. B. Reach, Vol. I. 3s. 6d. 

Mudie’s (R.) The Sea, 2nd ed. royal 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

O’Connell’s (D.) Life and Conduct, by the 
Rev. H. Davis, 12mo. 1s. 

Reasons for Rejecting Millenarianism, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Roberts (J.) On Caste, 8vo. 3s. cl. 

Robertson’s (Dr.) Works, with Life, by Dugald 
Stewart, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons suggested by the Miracles of our 
Lord. By Dr. Hook. 

Sorley (Rev. W.) On the Danger of an Un- 
certain Sound, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Stuart’s (M.) Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. el. 

Sue’s (Eugene) Atar Gull and Paula Monti, 
2s. swd. 
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Vidal’s (Mrs. F.) Esther Merle, and other 
Tales, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Waddell’s (P. H.) Sojourn of a Sceptic, crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Wilberforce’s (W.) Practical View of Chris- 
tianity, 32mo. 2s. cl. 

Wordsworth’s (Rev. Dr.) Letters to M. Gon- 
don, 2nd ed. 8s. 6d. cl. 


GERMANY. 


Bauer, E. Das Christenthum der Apostel. 
Dresden. $2. 

Beitriige zur Kritik und Erklarung der Saty- 
ren des D. Jun. Juvenalis. Kiew. $1,75. 

Benfey, T. Die Persischen Keilinschriften 
mit Ubersetzung und Glossar. Leipzig. $1,25. 

Drei Gedichte in Altenburger Mundart, v. 
M. Nitzsche. Altenburg. 

Hoffman, W. Die Geschichte des Handels, 
der Erdkunde und: Schiffahrt aller Volker und 
Staaten. Leipzig. $1,60. 

Laube, H. Novellen. Neue Ausgabe. Mann- 
heim. 

Lehrbuch des gemeinen in Deutschland giil- 
tigen peinlichen Rechts, von Dr. Ans. Ritter von 
Feuerbach. 14te Ausgabe. Giessen. 

Litthauische und Preussische Volkssagen nach 
zum Theil unbenutzten Quellen bearbeitet von 





F. Becker, C. Roose, und I. G. Thiele. Kén- 


igsberg. | 
Nur ein Jude. Lebensbild von Elisa. Leip- 

zig. $1. 

Schiller’s und Fichte’s Briefwechsel, aus dem 

Nachlasse des Ersteren mit einem Vorworte 

herausgegeben von IL. H. Fichte. Berlin. 50c. 
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Archives généalogiques et historiques de la 
noblesse de France, publiées par M. Lainé. 
Paris. 

Dissertation sur la gentilité romaine, par M. 
Ch. Giraud. Paris. 

Essai sur l'éducation du peuple, on sur les 
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Histoire de la révolution francaise par M. L. 
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Masson. 

Mémoires d’un prétre. Paris. $4,50. 

Procés de condamnation et de réhabilitation 
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cheral. Paris. $1,80. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. — More delay than we had anticipated, when we published our prospectus, 
has been unavoidable in the issuing of our first number. To secure a good supply of foreign 
— has required time, and even now we have been compelled to commence our labors with 

ut a very small portion of the French and German publications which have been ordered. This 
must be our excuse if it should seem that too small a portion of our space has been allotted to this 


department in the first number or two. 


e have also, after a portion of the impression had been struck off, been further delayed by the 














occurrence of a most vexatious accident, (the loss, during transmission by Express, of a parcel 
containing proof-sheets and matter for the printers,) which will defer the publication of our second 


Number to the 21st of August. The succeeding numbers will be issued regularly on every Saturday 
following that date. 
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G2> The Daguerreotype is published every Saturday, by Jno. M. Whittemore, Bookseller and 
Publisher, No. 114 Washington street, Boston, to whom orders for the work may be sent, and by 
whom they will receive prompt attention. 


To agents who will interest themselves in extending the circulation of the work, liberal commis- 
sions will be given. 
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